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MEETING  THE  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  PROVIDING  FINANCIAL  AID  TO  THE  BLIND 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  TITLE  X  OF  THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT 

Our  aim  in  helping  the  blind  is  to  enable  lives  and  to  their  normal  status  in  the  com- 
cach  blind  person  to  lead  a  normal  active  life  munity;  and  (a)  that,  even  under  the  most 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  community,  favorable  conditions,  the  blind  person  can- 
as  much  as  possible  like  the  life  that  he  not  take  his  place  in  the  community  without 
would  have  led  if  he  had  not  lost  his  sight,  extra  expenditure  of  money  and  effort. 

Blind  people  can  do  most  of  the  things  To  say  this,  is  to  be  realistic  about  blindness, 
that  seeing  people  do,  but  must  do  them  by  Unfortunately  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
different  methods  and  with  much  greater  minds  of  seeing  people  as  to  how  blind  peo- 
effort.  For  example,  a  blind  person  can  read,  pie  should  be  treated.  Some  would  set  them 
using  his  fingers  instead  of  his  eyes,  but  apart  as  a  permanently  dependent  group  from 
braille  books  are  much  clumsier  to  handle,  whom  nothing  can  be  expected;  others  would 
much  more  difficult  to  obtain,  and  much  more  ignore  the  fact  of  blindness  and  treat  them  as 
expensive  than  inkprint  books.  The  average  though  they  could  see.  Neither  approach  is 
speed  of  reading  of  blind  people  is  about  6o  realistic,  and  neither  is  likely  to  promote  the 
words  per  minute  as  compared  to  the  200  best  interests  of  the  blind, 
to  400  words  per  minute  of  seeing  people.  In  Because  of  this  lack  of  understanding  on 
almost  every  activity  of  life  it  costs  a  blind  the  part  of  the  general  public,  and  even  on 
person  more  in  effort  and  in  money  than  it  the  part  of  many  public  officials  administering 
costs  his  seeing  neighbor  to  accomplish  the  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  it  is  essential  to  pre- 
same  thing.  serve  the  special  category  of  the  blind  as 

A  plan  for  financial  assistance  for  the  blind  provided  in  Title  X.  As  long  as  we  have  the 
must  recognize  two  basic  principles:  (i)  that  category,  we  have  a  constant  reminder  to 
blind  people  have  a  right  to  normal  active  administrative  officials  that  blindness  involves 
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special  problems,  and  necessitates  special 
treatment.  Only  with  the  protection  of  the 
category  can  we  hope  to  educate  the  seeing 
p)eople  to  a  realistic  and  constructive  approach 
to  activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 
Without  the  category  which  identifies  a  group 
who  need  special  consideration,  blind  people 
will  be  treated  either  (i)  as  if  they  could 
see,  or  else  (2)  as  if  being  blind  meant  also 
being  deaf,  feeble-minded  and  paralyzed. 

Nearly  half  a  century  ago  it  was  recognized 
that  the  separate  category  of  the  blind  among 
the  recipients  of  public  assistance  was  the 
greatest  protection  of  the  needy  blind  man’s 
right  to  a  normal  place  in  the  community 
and  of  his  opportunity  to  achieve  that  place. 
State  after  state  gave  expression  to  this  atti¬ 
tude  in  its  legislation,  and  by  1935,  when  the 
Social  Security  Act  was  passed,  more  than 
half  the  states  had  laws  providing  categorical 
assistance  for  the  needy  blind.  The  categorical 
plan  which  has  proved  its  worth  through 
such  long  experience  should  be  preserved. 

Purposes  of  Aid  to  the  Blind 

Although  Title  X  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  many  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  some  of  its  present  provisions  and  some 
of  the  policies  and  regulations  which  now 
govern  its  administration  are  not  consistent 
with  the  modern  constructive  philosophy  of 
work  with  the  blind.  The  basic  provisions  of 
the  law  are  sound,  but  certain  modifications 
are  needed  if  the  program  of  financial  aid  to 
the  blind  is  to  promote  the  welfare  of  blind 
people  and  not  hinder  their  achieving  their 
rightful  places  in  their  families,  in  their  com¬ 
munities,  and  in  the  nation. 

The  purposes  of  financial  aid  under  Title  X 
should  be  clearly  expressed  and  written  into 
the  law  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder¬ 
standing  of  the  intention  of  Congress  in 
making  this  provision.  We  submit  the  fol¬ 
lowing  as  such  a  statement  of  purpose  and 
recommend  that  it  be  incorporated  into  the 
text  of  the  Act: 


“The  purposes  of  this  Title  are  herehj 
declared  to  be: 

(a)  To  ensure  to  blind  individuals  a  stand- 
ard  of  living  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  seeing 
persons  in  similar  circumstances; 

(b)  To  provide  adequately  for  meeting  the 
special  needs,  costs,  and  expenses  of  blind 
individuals  consequent  upon  the  handicap 
of  blindness; 

(c)  To  encourage  blind  individuals  to  be¬ 
come  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting  by 
assuring  them  financial  incentives  for  their 
labor;  and 

(d)  To  prevent  blind  individuals  from 
being  or  becoming  financially  dependent 
upon  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  prevent  them  from  being  de¬ 
pendent  upon  persons  not  legally  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  support.” 

Specific  Changes  Needed 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  ways  in  whicb 
the  existing  laws  and  regulations  should  be 
altered  in  order  to  promote  the  welfare  d 
the  blind  and  their  achievement  of  normal 
living: 

I.  The  special  costs  and  expenses  consequent 
upon  blindness  should  be  specifically  recog¬ 
nized. 

The  needs  of  the  blind  are  primarily  the 
same  as  the  needs  of  the  seeing — food,  shelter, 
clothing,  medical  care  and  at  least  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  social,  mental  and  spiritual  activity. 

The  blind  pierson  does  not  need  any  more 
or  any  better  food  than  the  seeing  person, 
but  if  he  does  his  own  marketing  and  pre¬ 
pares  his  own  meals,  his  food  will  cost  more. 
He  cannot  take  advantage  of  bargains  so 
easily;  probably  he  cannot  patronize  the 
“cash-and-carry”  stores  but  must  depend  upon 
the  corner  grocery  where  he  is  known  and 
where  he  can  be  sure  of  fair  treatment.  In 
preparing  food  a  blind  person  is  likely  to 
have  more  waste.  Often  he  must  use  semi- 
prepared  food  (canned  or  frozen)  because 
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of  his  limitations.  One  blind  woman  says  letters,  the  directions  on  his  medicine  bottle. 


j  that  she  does  not  trust  her  ability  to  wash 
!  fresh  spinach  so  as  to  get  the  worms  and 
1  sand  out,  so  she  always  uses  canned  spinach 
I  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  more  expensive. 
In  view  of  such  limitations,  a  blind  person’s 
jood  costs  him  more.  If  he  is  given  only  the 
same  food  allowance  as  the  seeing,  the  like¬ 
lihood  is  that  he  gets  less  food. 

A  blind  person  does  not  need  more  or 
better  housing  than  a  seeing  person,  but  it  is 
more  important  for  him  to  be  accessible  to 
transportation.  He  must  be  able  to  get  to  the 
neighborhood  shopping  center  without  too 
much  hazard  in  crossing  traffic  arteries. 
Rickety  stairs  and  cluttered  halls  constitute  a 
danger  to  him.  Sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
older  persons,  who  do  not  find  their  way 
around  easily,  it  is  important  for  them  to 
remain  in  familiar  surroundings.  Taking  all 
these  things  into  consideration,  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  blind  person’s  housing  will 
cost  him  more.  If  he  receives  only  the  same 
allowance  for  housing  as  is  provided  for  the 
seeing,  the  likelihood  is  that  he  obtains  less 
satisfactory  housing. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  almost 
everything  a  blind  person  consumes  or  uses. 
He  is  more  likely  to  get  spots  on  his  clothing 
I  or  to  have  accidental  tears,  and  less  able  to 
do  his  own  cleaning  and  repairing.  He  gives 
his  shoes  harder  wear  if  he  “feels  his  way 
i  with  his  feet”  and  is  more  likely  to  step  into 
puddles  or  to  stub  his  toe  on  the  curb.  All  of 
I  this  means  that  his  clothing  costs  him  more 
.  than  it  would  cost  a  seeing  person. 

The  blind  housewife,  however  capable, 
I'  needs  occasional  household  help  for  tasks  that 
I  she  cannot  do  without  sight — if  only  to  be 
sure  that  she  has  got  her  rooms  really  clean, 
j  The  blind  householder  may  not  be  able  to 
I  operate  a  coal  furnace  safely  and  efficiently 
and  therefore  uses  an  oil  burner — which  costs 
more. 

I  Almost  every  person  does  some  reading  in 
I  the  course  of  his  daily  life — the  newspaper,  his 


The  blind  man  must  pay  for  reading  service, 
either  in  cash  or  by  means  of  gifts,  unless  he 
is  willing  to  be  smothered  under  obligation 
to  his  friends.  If  he  uses  a  radio  instead  of 
a  newspaper,  or  a  Talking  Book  in  lieu  of 
the  printed  book,  he  has  extra  expense  for 
electricity.  For  a  blind  person  living  alone, 
or  being  alone  all  day,  a  telephone  is  prac¬ 
tically  an  essential.  In  addition  to  all  this, 
blind  people  must  move  about  in  their  com¬ 
munities  to  places  where  it  is  not  safe  for 
them  to  go  alone.  This  means  that  they  must 
pay  for  guide  service  unless  they  are  to  be 
practically  prisoners  in  their  own  neigh¬ 
borhoods. 

These  examples  suffice  to  show  that  it  costs 
n\ore  in  money  to  provide  the  blind  person 
with  a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  his  seeing  neighbor.  Unfortunately 
this  fact  has  not  been  recognized  by  most 
states  in  their  administration  of  aid  to  the 
needy  blind,  with  the  result  that  the  blind, 
being  given  the  same  allowance  of  money  as 
the  seeing,  have  had  to  endure  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

This  inequity  should  be  remedied  by  writ¬ 
ing  into  the  Federal  Act  a  specific  provision, 
recognizing  the  special  expenses  of  blind¬ 
ness,  and  we  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  . . . 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in  de¬ 
termining  need,  make  due  allowance  for 
the  special  costs  and  expenses  consequent 
upon  the  handicap  of  blindness.’” 

2.  The  law  should  not  set  a  maximum  on  the 
amount  of  the  grant. 

At  present,  even  if  such  provision  for  the 
special  costs  of  blindness  were  made,  it  would 
not,  in  many  states,  help  the  situation  much, 
because  the  state  law  sets  a  maximum  on  the 
amount  which  may  be  granted  to  any  one 
individual.  If  the  allowance  for  the  special 
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costs  of  blindness  brings  the  total  of  the 
blind  person’s  expenses  above  the  maximum, 
these  needs  cannot  be  met. 

It  appears  that  the  maximums  set  in  the 
state  laws  result  from  the  clause  in  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Act  which  limits  the  amount  of  Federal 
reimbursement  payable  to  a  State  on  behalf 
of  any  one  recipient.  We  therefore  recom¬ 
mend  the  elimination  of  this  Federal  maxi¬ 
mum  so  that  the  states  may  be  encouraged 
to  follow  suit  and  to  meet  the  needs  of  their 
blind  recipients  on  a  realistic  basis.  This 
could  be  accomplished  by  the  following 
amendment: 

“Section  1003  (a)  of  Title  X  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  amended  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  the  words  ‘not  counting  so 
much  of  such  expenditure  with  respect  to 
any  such  individual  for  any  month  as  ex¬ 
ceeds  $45.”’ 

3.  The  law  should  provide  financial  incentives 
for  the  blind  person  to  earn  what  he  can. 

As  is  widely  recognized,  many  blind  per¬ 
sons  can  become  wholly  or  partially  self- 
supporting  through  employment.  Before  they 
can  achieve  this,  however,  most  of  them  must 
learn  how  to  work  without  sight,  depending 
upon  touch  and  memory  to  take  the  place 
of  eyes.  At  first  they  may  earn  little  or  noth¬ 
ing,  but  with  practice  comes  increased  skill 
so  that  their  earnings  gradually  increase. 
Some  eventually  become  completely  self- 
supporting;  others  with  less  ability  or  less 
strength  may  earn  a  substantial  part  of  their 
support  but  never  become  entirely  inde¬ 
pendent.  Nevertheless,  these  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  earn  what  they  can. 

Unfortunately,  a  clause  in  Title  X  as  it 
now  stands  requires  that  a  man’s  total  earn¬ 
ings  must  be  deducted  from  his  assistance 
grant.  Suppose  that  a  blind  man’s  needs  are 
estimated  at  $40  per  month.  If  he  does  not 
earn  at  all,  and  has  no  means  of  support,  he 
receives  a  grant  of  $40  per  month.  If  he 


earns  $10  per  month,  his  grant  is  reduced  \ 
to  $30;  if  he  increases  his  earning  to  J25, 
his  grant  is  decreased  to  $15,  and  so  on.  Not 
until  he  earns  more  than  $40  per  month  (the 
amount  of  his  estimated  needs)  does  he  derive  ! 
any  financial  benefit  from  his  labors.  Under 
this  plan,  many,  who  from  a  small  beginning 
might  have  gradually  become  self-supportmg, 
quite  naturally  get  discouraged,  and  despair¬ 
ing  of  ever  attaining  the  forty-dollar  mark 
give  up  the  effort,  and  are  dependent  upon 
public  funds  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

In  one  case,  which  has  come  to  our  at¬ 
tention,  a  blind  man  who  was  receiving  (40 
per  month  from  public  assistance,  engaged 
in  selling  brooms  from  house  to  house. 
He  managed  to  build  up  his  business  to  the 
point  where  he  was  earning  $52  per  month.  I 
When  this  fact  became  known  to  the  public  I 
assistance  worker,  she  discontinued  his  relief  j 
grant,  and  it  was  not  reinstated  until  he 
promised  that  he  would  not  sell  any  more 
brooms,  except  “maybe,  just  a  few.” 

We  believe  that  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  the 
individual,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  society,  ' 
for  the  blind  person  to  engage  in  regular 
work  and  produce  as  much  as  he  can,  even 
if  he  never  becomes  entirely  independent. 
Under  the  present  law  there  is  no  incentive 
for  him  to  do  this  unless  he  can  immediately 
earn  more  than  he  would  receive  in  his  as¬ 
sistance  grant. 

The  problem  then  is  to  provide  incentive. 
The  plan  which  seems  to  us  both  fair  and 
simple  to  administer,  is  to  provide  that  50 
per  cent  of  the  blind  man’s  earnings  be  ex¬ 
empted  from  consideration  as  income.  Under 
this  scheme,  for  every  additional  dollar  he 
earns  he  would  be  50  cents  better  off  finan¬ 
cially  and  the  public  treasury  would  save 
50  cents.  For  instance,  if  his  grant  were 
$40  per  month,  and  he  earned  $10,  $5  would 
be  exempted  and  $5  deducted  from  his  grant 
The  revised  grant  of  $35,  plus  his  $10  earn¬ 
ings  would  give  him  a  total  income  of  J45, 
so  that  he  would  be  $5  better  off  than  when 
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he  was  idle,  and  the  state  would  save  $5. 

If  he  increased  his  earnings  to  $20,  his  grant 
would  be  $30,  and  his  total  income  would  be 
$50.  If  he  increased  his  earnings  to  $80,  his 
grant  would  be  cut  off  entirely — that  is,  he 
would  be  off  the  assistance  rolls — ^but  he  him¬ 
self  would  have  $80.  In  other  words,  when 
his  earnings  equal  double  the  assistance 
grant,  he  is  automatically  off  relief.  By  this 
plan  he  is  always  better  off  financially  for 
having  worked  than  if  he  did  not  earn,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  expense  to  the  taxpayer 
is  gradually  reduced.  We,  therefore,  suggest 
the  following  amendment  to  the  Federal  Act: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read : 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  .  .  . 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in  de¬ 
termining  need,  take  into  consideration  any 
other  income  and  resources  actually  avail¬ 
able  to  an  individual  claiming  aid  to  the 
blind;  PROVIDED  That,  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  blind  individuals  to  become 
wholly  or  partially  self-supporting,  at  least 
50  per  centum  of  such  individual’s  earnings 
shall  be  excluded  from  consideration  in  cal¬ 
culating  income  and  resources!  ” 

It  would  probably  prove  administratively  ex- 
oedient  to  exempt  the  first  few  dollars — per- 
lups  up  to  $20  per  month — of  earnings, 
because  on  small  amounts  the  cost  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  plan  would  be  out  of  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  amounts  involved.  Under  this 
wording  of  the  law,  however,  the  States  could 
provide  for  such  contingencies  in  their  ad¬ 
ministrative  regulations. 

4.  Gifts  should  not  be  deducted  from  the 
allowance. 

Frequently  blind  individuals  have  friends 
who  from  time  to  time  wish  to  make  the  lot 
of  the  blind  person  easier  or  to  provide  him 
with  some  small  comfort  or  pleasure  which 
IS  not  allowed  for  in  the  assistance  grant. 
Sometimes,  a  relative  not  legally  responsible, 
will  send  a  small  monthly  contribution  for 


such  a  purpose.  Under  the  present  law,  such 
gifts  and  contributions,  if  made  regularly, 
must  be  deducted  from  the  assistance  grant. 
In  some  states,  even  irregular  gifts  are 
deducted. 

This  policy  means  that  the  friend  or  rela¬ 
tive  who  makes  the  gift  is  not  adding  to  the 
happiness  of  the  blind  individual  as  he  in¬ 
tended  to  do,  but  is  merely  saving  money  for 
the  taxpayers.  Under  such  circumstances, 
gifts  and  contrtbutions  are  soon  discontinued, 
and  the  blind  person  is  deprived  of  comforts 
and  pleasures  he  might  otherwise  have 
enjoyed. 

Sometimes  a  son-in-law,  brother,  or  nephew 
takes  his  blind  relative  into  his  home  as  a 
member  of  the  household,  even  though  he 
is  not  legally  responsible  for  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  support.  In  many  states,  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  workers  invoke  what  is  called 
“social”  responsibility  and,  instead  of  pro¬ 
viding  fully  for  the  blind  individual’s  needs, 
place  responsibility  for  part  of  his  support 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  generous  relative. 
Such  a  practice  brings  several  evils.  It  makes 
the  blind  individual  more  dependent  upon 
some  one  on  whom  he  has  no  claim  and 
thereby  damages  his  self-respect;  it  may  work 
a  hardship  on  the  over-generous  relative  who 
has  a  family  of  his  own  to  support;  and  it 
frequently  causes  friends  and  relatives  to 
hesitate  to  take  into  their  homes  persons  for 
whom  they  are  not  legally  responsible  for 
fear  that  what  they  offered  as  a  gift  will  later 
be  demanded  from  them  as  an  obligation 
by  the  public  assistance  authorities. 

It  is  desirable  for  a  blind  person  to  live 
with  congenial  friends  or  relatives,  because 
he  needs  so  many  small  services  for  which 
he  would  otherwise  be  dependent  upon 
strangers.  The  friendly  interest  which  he  thus 
enjoys  is  something  no  money  can  pay  for, 
and  the  non-legally-responsible  relative  who 
provides  it  should  not  be  penalized  for  his 
kindness  by  having  to  provide  the  blind  per¬ 
son’s  living  costs  as  well. 
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We  believe  that  Title  X  should  be  amended 
to  prevent  such  exploitation  of  the  generosity 
of  relatives  and  to  encourage  extra  gifts  which 
may  make  the  blind  recipient’s  life  a  little 
happier.  We  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must . . . 
provide  that  the  State  agency  shall,  in  de¬ 
termining  need,  exclude  from  consideration 
as  income  or  resources  any  mcdntenance, 
support,  or  gift,  in  cash  or  in  l(ind,  which 
the  blind  individual  may  receive  from  any 
person  or  organization  not  legally  respon¬ 
sible  under  the  State’s  law  for  his  support, 
and  to  which  he  has  no  legal  claim.’" 

5.  Blind  adults  should  not  be  dependent  upon 
members  of  their  families. 

We  believe  that  a  blind  adult  should  not 
have  to  be  dependent  upon  his  legally  respon¬ 
sible  relatives.  In  contrast  to  the  dependency 
of  the  aged  or  of  children,  the  dependency 
of  a  blind  person  may  extend  over  many 
years  if  circumstances  prevent  him  from  be¬ 
coming  self-supporting.  He  may  feel  that  he 
is  a  burden  on  the  family  and  that  he  is 
depriving  his  children  of  educational  advan¬ 
tages.  Or,  if  his  wife  undertakes  to  support 
the  home,  he  feels  that  this  is  not  fair  to  her. 
More  than  one  case  has  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  in  which  the  sighted  wife,  forced  to  take 
employment  to  support  herself  and  her  blind 
husband,  has  threatened  desertion  or  divorce 
so  as  to  be  free  of  the  financial  burden. 

A  normal  home  life  in  an  atmosphere  of 
warmth  and  affection  is  the  right  of  every 
human  being.  It  is  even  more  important  to 
a  blind  person  who,  as  pointed  out  above, 
needs  many  small  services  and  understanding 
companionship.  These  invaluable  advantages 
should  not  be  sacrificed  for  the  few  dollars 
which  would  be  necessary  to  pay  his  way. 

Moreover,  experience  has  shown  that,  if 
legally  responsible  relatives  are  unwilling  to 
support  the  blind  person,  it  is  usually  dif¬ 


ficult  to  enforce  the  responsibility  and  prob¬ 
ably  involves  disproportionate  administrative 
cost,  in  addition  to  penalizing  the  needy  blind 
individual  who  cannot  help  the  situation. 

We  therefore  believe  that  the  legal  respon¬ 
sibility  of  relatives  to  support  a  blind  person 
should  not  be  enforced,  except  in  the  case  of 

(1)  husbands  whose  wives  are  blind,  and 

(2)  parents  of  blind  minor  children.  These 
should  be  excepted  because  in  both  cases, 
dependency  is  due  not  to  blindness  but  to 
the  status  of  the  individual  in  the  family 
group. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
the  blind  person’s  normal  status  in  the  family 
and  the  community  and,  in  conformity  with 
this  principle,  we  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (b)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘The  Administrator  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  m 
subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shall  not  ap-  ; 
prove  any  plan  which  imposes,  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind  under 
the  plan  ... 

(2)  any  condition  of  aid  or  eligibility  which  , 
requires  enforced  contributions  from 
relatives  or  other  persons  legally  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  support  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  except  in  the  case  of  husbands 
of  blind  wives  and  parents  of  bliid 
minor  children.”’ 

6.  Blind  heads  of  families  should  receive 
grants  sufficient  to  support  their  legal  de¬ 
pendents. 

Since  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  aid  to 
the  blind  is  to  preserve  the  blind  individual’s 
normal  status  in  the  family  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity,  special  provision  should  be  made  for 
those  cases  in  which  the  blind  person  has  a 
wife  and  minor  children  dependent  upon  him.  j 
Under  the  present  administrative  policies,  ! 
the  grant  of  aid  to  the  blind  is  sufficient 
only  for  the  needs  of  the  blind  individual 
His  wife  may  have  to  seek  employment  to 
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support  herself  and  the  children;  or  wife  and 
children  may  have  to  apply  for  relief  from  the 
town  or  county  in  which  they  live;  or,  in 
some  states,  the  wife  may  receive  assistance 
{or  herself  and  the  children  under  aid  to 
deptmdent  children,  on  the  ground  that  the 
father  is  “disabled.”  Under  any  of  these  con¬ 
ditions  the  blind  husband  and  father  loses 
status  with  his  family.  When  he  could  see  he 
was  expected  to  support  them,  he  was  the 
source  of  funds,  he  held  the  purse-strings, 
^ow  that  he  is  blind  he  is  relieved  of  this 
obligation,  and  the  wife  and  children  look 
elsewhere  for  their  support. 

This  loss  of  financial  prestige  is  too  often 
accompanied  by  a  loss  of  his  prestige  and  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  home.  Wife  and  children  no 
longer  respect  him  and  he  no  longer  re¬ 
spects  himself.  This  is  especially  likely  to  be 
true  in  those  families  of  foreign  background 
where  the  man  is  traditionally  both  the  bread¬ 
winner  and  the  recognized  governing  head 
of  the  household. 

Such  situations  are  damaging  to  the  morale 
of  all  concerned.  They  could  be  prevented 
by  recognizing  the  blind  man’s  need  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  his  wife  and  children  as  one  of 
his  basic  needs,  and  including  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  in  his  assistance  grant. 
We  therefore  recommend  the  following 
amendment: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  as 
follows: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must .  . . 
provide  that,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
normal  family  relationships,  the  State 
agency  shall,  in  determining  need,  make 
due  allowance  for  the  support  of  the  blind 
individual’s  wife  and  minor  children  as  a 
need  of  such  blind  individual.’  ” 

7.  Citizenship  and  residence  requirements 
should  be  eliminated. 

It  is  often  difficult  for  a  blind  person  to 
meet  the  literacy  requirements  for  citizenship. 


particularly  if  he  lost  his  sight  before  he 
learned  to  read  and  write  English,  or  if  his 
sense  of  touch  is  not  keen  enough  to  permit 
easy  reading  of  braille. 

Residence  requirements  also  often  work  a 
hardship,  especially  on  older  blind  persons 
who  are  living  alone.  Frequently,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  danger  of  losing  residence  and 
therefore  their  eligibility  for  aid,  many  of 
these  might  migrate  to  another  state  and 
live  with  friends  or  relatives  who  could  render 
them  the  many  small  services  which  blind 
people  need  and  which  strangers  are  often 
unable  or  unwilling  to  supply. 

Since  both  citizenship  and  residence  re¬ 
quirements  may  work  a  particular  hardship 
on  the  blind,  and  since,  according  to  modern 
philosophy,  those  who  are  ineligible  for  aid 
to  the  blind  are  usually  provided  for  from 
general  relief  funds  anyway,  we  recommend 
that  the  requirements  of  residence  and  citizen¬ 
ship  be  eliminated  and  suggest  the  following: 

“That  Section  1002  (b)  be  amended  to  read: 

‘The  Administrator  shall  approve  any  plan 
which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified  in 
subsection  (a),  except  that  he  shall  not 
approve  any  plan  which  imposes,  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  aid  to  the  blind 
under  the  plan — 

(i)  any  citizenship,  settlement,  or  residence 
requirement;’  ” 

8.  Financial  assistance  to  the  blind  should  be 
closely  related  to  services  designed  to  enable 
the  blind  to  lead  normal  lives  and  become 
self-supporting. 

Financial  aid  to  the  needy  blind  should  be 
administered  in  close  cooperation  with  the 
services  designed  to  make  blind  individuals 
self-supporting  and  to  fit  them  to  lead  normal 
active  lives.  Too  often,  however,  we  find  that 
this  is  not  done.  Sometimes,  the  blind  person, 
having  once  been  placed  on  the  public  as¬ 
sistance  rolls,  remains  there  the  rest  of  his 
life  without  receiving  any  service  which  will 
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help  him  adjust  to  his  handicap,  or  become 
self-supporting  again.  Sometimes,  when  aid 
to  the  blind  and  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  are  administered  by  different  de¬ 
partments  of  the  State  government,  the  blind 
recipient  may  be  referred  to  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  service,  but  differences  in  policy  be¬ 
tween  the  two  agencies  prevent  effective  co¬ 
ordinated  service  from  both. 

In  order  to  ensure  that  all  of  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual’s  needs — ^for  financial  assistance,  for 
social  adjustment,  and  for  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  and  self-support — are  adequately  met 
in  a  consistent,  constructive  way,  it  is  essential 
that  financial  aid  and  services  for  social  and 
vocational  rehabilitation  be  administered  by 
the  same  department  of  the  State  government, 
although  not  necessarily  by  the  same  division 
of  that  department.  This  is  already  done  in 
27  states,  but  in  the  remainder  these  functions 
are  divided  between  two,  or  even  three.  State 
agencies.  Where  they  are  so  divided  the  re¬ 
sult  is  confusion  and  frustration  for  the  blind 
person,  duplication  of  administrative  expense 
for  the  State,  and  a  long  list  of  blind  persons 
on  public  assistance  who  could  be  enabled 
to  become  self-supporting  if  the  available 
facilities  in  the  State  were  effectively  cen¬ 
tralized  and  coordinated  in  a  single  State 
agency. 

We  therefore  recommend: 

“That  Section  1002  (a)  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

‘A  State  plan  for  aid  to  the  blind  must  .  .  . 
provide  that,  after  July  i,  /950,  aid  to  the 
blind  and  services  for  the  blind  (including 
vocational  rehabilitation  services)  shall  be 


administered  or  supervised  by  a  single  State  I 
agency,  and  that  the  services  so  provided 
shall  be  available  to  all  blind  individuals 
who  need  them,  without  regard  to  the  as¬ 
sistance  status  of  such  individual;  PRO¬ 
VIDED  That  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  mean  that  aid  to  the  blind 
must  be  administered  or  supervised  by 
the  State  agency  which  administers  or 
supervises  other  forms  of  public  assistance!” 

Conclusion 

Twelve  years  of  experience  with  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  amply  demonstrated  to  the 
blind  people  and  their  friends  that  the  prin¬ 
ciples  and  policies  outlined  above  must  be 
put  into  effect  if  the  blind  citizens  of  this 
country  are  to — 

1.  Enjoy  their  right  to  normal  lives  and 
normal  status  in  the  community; 

2.  Have  their  needs  met  as  adequately  as 
the  needs  of  the  seeing; 

3.  Avoid  the  burden  of  dependency  on 
their  families  and  friends;  and 

4.  Contribute  their  share  to  the  world’s 
production  at  a  time  when  production 
is  sorely  needed. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  the  objectives 
listed  in  the  foregoing  statement  could  be 
achieved  by  administrative  regulations  in¬ 
stead  of  by  amendment  to  the  law.  To  this 
can  be  replied  that  in  twelve  years  they  have 
not  been  so  achieved,  and,  to  avoid  further 
postponement,  the  blind  citizens  are  turning 
to  Congress  with  the  plea  that  their  prob¬ 
lems  may  be  recognized  and  specifically  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  law. 


or 
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EVELYN  C 

With  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935,  the  United  States  adopted  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  compulsory  old  age  annuities,  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Federal  government  and  fi¬ 
nanced  jointly  by  the  potential  beneficiary  and 
his  employer.  This  is  known  as  Old  Age  and 
Survivors’  Insurance,  and  its  provisions  are  set 
forth  under  Title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act. 
Under  the  annuity  plan  the  worker  contrib¬ 
utes  one  per  cent  of  his  earnings  (deducted 
from  his  wages)  and  his  employer  contrib¬ 
utes  an  equal  amount  (as  a  payroll  tax).  These 
contributions  are  collected  by  the  Federal 
government  and  credited  to  the  worker’s 
annuity  account,  where  they  accumulate  year 
after  year.  When  the  worker  reaches  the  age 
of  65,  he  may  stop  work  and  begin  to  draw 
a  monthly  annuity  or  “benefit”  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  of  an  amount  proportionate 
to  the  amount  accumulated  to  his  credit. 
These  monthly  benefit  payments  continue  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  unless  he  returns  to  em¬ 
ployment  in  a  “covered”  occupation  and 
earns  $15  per  month  or  more,  in  which  case 
they  are  suspended  so  long  as  he  is  employed. 
Similarly,  if  he  does  not  retire  from  work  at 
the  age  of  65,  he  does  not  begin  to  draw  these 
monthly  benefits  until  he  does  retire. 

This  annuity  plan  does  not  apply  to  all  oc¬ 
cupations.  Persons  engaged  in  agricultural 
work  or  domestic  service,  persons  who  are 
self-employed,  and  persons  who  work  for 
charitable  or  educational  institutions  or  for 
the  government  are  not  included  in  it.  The 
occupations  which  are  included,  such  as  fac¬ 
tory  jobs  and  jobs  in  large  commercial  con- 
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cerns,  are  known  as  “covered”  occupations 
and  every  person  employed  in  a  covered  oc¬ 
cupation  is  automatically  “insured”  under 
this  plan. 

The  purpose  of  this  compulsory  insurance 
plan  is  to  provide  every  wage  earner  with  a 
degree  of  financial  security  when  he  becomes 
too  old  to  work,  and  thereby  keep  him  from 
becoming  a  public  charge  or  a  burden  to  his 
family.  Many  older  workers  (particularly  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  years  the  plan  was  in  effect) 
would  have  become  eligible  for  retirement 
benefits  after  they  had  been  in  “covered”  oc¬ 
cupations  only  a  comparatively  short  time  and 
therefore  would  have  been  entitled  to  only 
very  small  benefits — sometimes  only  two  or 
three  dollars  a  month.  Since  these  small 
amounts  would  be  of  little  use  in  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  purposes  of  the  plan,  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  provides  that,  if  the  benefits  to 
which  a  retired  worker  is  entitled  amount  to 
less  than  $10  per  month,  he  shall  receive  $10 
per  month  anyway — that  is,  the  minimum 
benefit  payment  is  $10  per  month. 

Also,  Congress  recognized  that  while  a  re¬ 
tired  worker’s  accrued  benefit  might  be  suffi¬ 
cient  for  his  support,  it  would  not  go  far  in 
supporting  his  wife  and  other  dependents. 
The  Act  was,  therefore,  amended  in  1939  so 
that,  in  addition  to  his  own  benefit  (called 
a  “primary  benefit”),  the  insured  worker  is 
entitled  to  an  additional  benefit  for  each  de¬ 
pendent  (wife,  minor  child,  or  parent).  Each 
dependent’s  benefit  is  50  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  the  primary  benefit.  For  example, 
let  us  take  the  case  of  a  retired  worker  with 
a  wife  and  two  children  under  16  years.  If 
his  accumulated  contributions  entitle  him  to 
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a  primary  benefit  of  $30  per  month,  he  will 
draw  $30  per  month  for  himself,  $15  per 
month  for  his  wife,  and  $15  per  month  for 
each  of  his  children,  making  a  total  of  $75  per 
month.  If  he  has  been  working  in  a  covered 
occupation  only  a  short  time  and  is  entitled 
to  only  the  minimum  primary  benefit,  he  will 
receive  $10  per  month  (the  minimum  pay¬ 
ment)  for  himself,  and  $5  per  month  for  each 
of  his  dependents,  or  a  total  of  $25  per  month. 

In  providing  minimum  payments  and  bene¬ 
fits  for  dependents  without  increasing  the 
amount  of  the  worker’s  contribution.  Con¬ 
gress  departed  from  strict  actuarial  principles, 
but  the  deviation  was  considered  justifiable 
because  of  the  social  and  economic  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  it. 

Further  amendments  are  now  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  Congress  by  those  who  have 
studied  the  working  of  the  present  Act. 
Among  these  recommended  changes  are  the 
following : 

1.  That  the  insurance  plan  be  extended  to 
include  the  occupations  not  now  “cov¬ 
ered” — as,  for  instance,  agricultural  and 
domestic  workers,  the  self-employed,  and 
those  employed  by  charitable  and  edu¬ 
cational  (nonprofit)  organizations. 

2.  That  the  benefit  payments  be  made  more 
liberal. 

Insurance  Annuities  for  the  Blind 

Now  that  those  who  retire  from  employ¬ 
ment  because  of  old  age  are  provided  for 
through  this  plan  of  compulsory  contributory 
insurance,  it  seems  only  fair  that  some  similar 
provision  should  be  made  for  those  who  retire 
from  employment  because  of  blindness. 

It  is  therefore  proposed: 

I.  That  every  person  who  becomes  blind 
from  any  cause  while  employed  in  a 
“covered”  occupation  should  immediately 
become  entitled  to  retirement  benefits, 
based  on  his  insurance  contributions,  in 
the  same  way  as  if  he  had  become  65  years 
old  and  retired 


It  is  recognized,  however,  that  a  blind  per¬ 
son  is  subject  to  certain  special  expenses  (e.g,  I 
guide  service,  reading  service,  etc.)  which  a  ! 
seeing  person  does  not  have,  and  it  is  esti-  i 
mated  that  these  special  expenses  average  at 
least  $20  per  month.  In  order  to  place  the 
blind  individual  on  an  equal  footing  with  his 
seeing  neighbor,  it  is  proposed: 

2.  That  to  the  amount  of  the  blind  indi¬ 
vidual’s  primary  benefit  shall  be  added 
$20  per  month  in  consideration  of  the 
special  expenses  arising  out  of  blindness. 

Under  the  existing  Social  Security  Act, 
workers  who  reach  65  are  encouraged  to  re¬ 
tire  from  regular  employment  by  the  fact  that, 
if  they  continue  to  work,  or  return  to  work, 
and  earn  more  than  $15  per  month,  they  for¬ 
feit  all  benefits  for  themselves  and  their  de-  i 
pendents  during  the  period  they  arc  so  em¬ 
ployed.  While  this  may  be  expedient  for  the 
aged  who  are  nearing  the  end  of  their  pro¬ 
ductive  lives,  such  a  policy  would  he  disas¬ 
trous  for  the  blind,  many  of  whom  arc  com-  j 
paratively  young  and  have  years  of  produc¬ 
tive  wage-earning  before  them.  In  order  not  1 
to  penalize  the  insured  blind  person  who  con-  ; 
tinues  to  work,  it  is  proposed :  i 

3.  (a)  That  deductions  from  his  benefits  j 
which  are  made  on  account  of  his  earn-  1 
ings  shall  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  1 
those  earnings;  and 

(b)  That,  regardless  of  the  amount  of  his 
earnings,  no  deduction  shall  be  made  | 
from  the  special  allowance  of  $20  per 
month  provided  in  consideration  of 
the  special  expenses  of  blindness. 

These  proposals,  if  enacted  into  law,  would 
provide  for  each  insured  person  who  loses  his 
sight  in  the  future,  a  minimum  income  of  $30 
per  month  for  himself  and  $5  per  month 
for  each  of  his  dep)endents.  Because  of  the 
small  number  of  blind  persons  in  proportion 
to  the  total  population,  the  additional  cost  to 
the  government  would  be  negligible  and 
could  be  carried  without  increasing  the  pres¬ 
ent  payroll  tax. 
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SOCIAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Those  who  arc  now  blind,  however,  and  not 
“covered”  by  Old  Age  and  Survivors’  Insur¬ 
ance,  would  receive  no  benefit  from  the  plan. 
It  is  obviously  unfair  that  the  person  who  lost 
his  sight  yesterday  should  have  no  secure  in¬ 
come,  while  the  person  who  loses  his  sight 
tomorrow  is  reasonably  well  provided  for. 
To  remedy  this  inequity  it  is  proposed : 

4.  That  some  plan  be  provided  by  which  a 
brief  period  of  employment — perhaps  one 
year— would  qualify  a  blind  person  for 
minimum  insurance  benefits  (including 
the  allowance  of  $20  per  month  for  the 
special  expenses  of  blindness.) 

This  might  mean  in  the  beginning  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  persons  entitled  to  bene¬ 
fits  who  had  made  little  or  no  contribution 
to  the  Federal  insurance  fund.  It  is  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  many  of  these  individ¬ 
uals  are  now  receiving  public  assistance,  in 
one  form  or  another.  Payment  of  even  mini¬ 
mum  benefits  would  remove  many  of  them 
from  the  assistance  rolls,  so  that  the  cost  of 
insurance  benefits  for  this  group  would  be 
partially  offset  by  savings  in  public  assistance 
funds. 

This  plan  should  not  be  confused  with  a 
“Federal  pension”  for  the  blind.  Most  “blind 
pension”  plans  propose  a  gift  from  Federal 
funds  without  any  contribution  from  the  re¬ 
cipient,  whereas  the  proposed  plan  depends 
on  contributions  from  the  potential  benefi¬ 
ciary,  as  is  the  case  with  the  existing  Old  Age 
and  Survivors’  Insurance. 

Nor  should  the  proposal  be  confused  with 
“aid  to  the  needy  blind”  or  public  assistance. 
Assistance  grants  are  based  on  the  financial 
need  of  the  individual,  whereas  the  proposed 
insurance  benefits  would  be  given  as  a  matter 
of  right,  without  any  means  test. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  dealt  only 
with  the  minimum  benefits  for  which  every 
blind  person  would  be  eligible.  As  workers 
continued  to  pay  in  their  contributions  year 
after  year,  the  benefits  to  which  they  would 
be  entitled  would  gradually  increase.  More¬ 


over,  there  are  benefits  for  the  widow,  and 
other  surviving  dependents  of  an  insured  per¬ 
son,  which  have  not  been  mentioned  here  for 
lack  of  space. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  at  present,  is  the 
provision  of  some  plan  of  contributory  in¬ 
surance  which  will  provide  for  the  blind  in 
the  same  way  that  the  aged  are  now  provided 
for;  that  primary  objective  attained,  further 
developments  will  follow  in  due  course. 

Note:  Bills  arc  now  pending  before  Congress  designed 
to  (i)  increase  the  benefits  provided  under  Old  Age  and 
Survivors’  Insurance,  and  (2)  extend  the  “coverage”  of 
insurance  to  include  the  occupations  not  now  covered — 
as,  for  instance,  agricultural  and  domestic  workers,  the 
self-employed,  and  employees  of  charitable  and  educa¬ 
tional  (nonprofit)  organizations.  If  primary  benefits  for 
the  aged  arc  increased,  the  benefits  proposed  for  the  blind 
will  be  automatically  increased  also. 


REST  HAVEN 

Rest  Haven,  vacation  center  for  blind 
women,  nestled  in  the  hills  of  the  Ramapo 
Mountains  at  Monroe,  New  York,  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  will  open  for  the  1948  summer  season 
on  June  21,  closing  September  30.  Five  sepa¬ 
rate  groups  of  thirty-eight  women  each  will 
be  provided  for. 

All  blind  and  partially  seeing  women,  aged 
18  to  70,  who  cannot  afford  vacations  at  paid 
summer  resorts,  and  are  in  good  health,  are 
eligible  for  Rest  Haven. 

The  Foundation  assumes  all  the  expenses 
of  our  guests,  including  transportation  from 
New  York  City  to  Monroe  and  return,  for 
eighteen  days  of  relaxation  and  recreation. 
Guests  living  outside  of  New  York  City  are 
required  to  pay  their  own  traveling  expenses 
from  their  home  cities  to  New  York  City 
and  return. 

Guests  come  from  all  of  the  New  England 
states.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland  and  Ohio. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to 
Rest  Haven,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 
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STATEMENT  ON  THE  PRESIDENT’S  COMMITTEE  ON 
“NATIONAL  EMPLOY  THE  PHYSICALLY  HANDICAPPED 

WEEK” 


“National  Employ  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped  Week”  was  established  by  a  joint 
resolution  (Pub.  Res.  176,  79th  Congress)  of 
the  House  and  Senate  passed  August  ii,  1945 
(“Consent  Day”),  for  the  purpose  of  “enlist¬ 
ing  public  support  for  and  interest  in  the 
employment  of  otherwise  qualified  but  physi¬ 
cally  handicapped  persons.”  It  has  been  re¬ 
garded  by  those  professionally  engaged  in 
work  for  the  handicapped  as  a  laudable 
means  of  stimulating  public  understanding  of 
the  employment  capabilities  of  handicapped 
persons,  but  nothing  more. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1947,  Secretary  of 
Labor  Schwellenbach,  at  the  request  of 
President  Truman,  appointed  the  President’s 
Committee  on  “National  Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Week,”  comprising  lead¬ 
ers  from  more  than  150  educational,  scientific, 
civic  and  industrial  groups.  The  expressed 
purpose  of  the  President’s  Committee  is  to 
promote  a  year-round  campaign  for  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  physically  handicapped.  The 
activities  of  the  Committee  are  carried  on 
through  the  Department  of  Labor,  a  logical 
connection  because  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  is  located  there,  and  Secretary  Schwel¬ 
lenbach  has  assigned  two  employees  of  the 
Department  to  this  work. 

The  President’s  Committee  has  held  sev¬ 
eral  meetings,  and  a  sub-committee,  known 
as  the  Planning  Committee,  has  been  active. 
During  the  deliberations  of  these  committees 
it  has  been  stated  several  times  that  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  President’s  Committee  “must  cover 
medical  services,  education,  training  and 
vocational  guidance  of  the  handicapped  as 
well  as  placement.” 


This  appears  to  be  in  contradiction  to  the 
intention  of  Congress  in  passing  the  original 
resolution.  Public  Resolution  176  specifies 
“the  employment  of  otherwise  qualified  but 
physically  handicapped  workers.”  Presumably 
this  means  workers  who  are  qualified  for  em¬ 
ployment  as  they  stand,  without  further 
medical  care,  vocational  training,  or  other 
rehabilitation  service  to  prepare  them  for 
employment. 

The  Planning  Committee,  at  a  meeting  on 
December  ii,  1947,  adopted  a  budget  for  1948 
calling  for  $126,000  for  salaries,  and  $80,000 
for  travel,  communications  service,  and  print¬ 
ing  and  binding.  This  budget  was  based  on 
anticipation  of 

(1)  An  Executive  Order,  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  placing  with  the  Department  of  Labor 
the  responsibility  of  rendering  various  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  handicapped;  and 

(2)  A  General  Order,  from  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  establishing  in  the  Department 
of  Labor  a  Division  of  Services  for  the 
Handicapped,  “responsible  for  the  coordina¬ 
tion  of  all  activities  of  the  Department  and 
other  Federal  agencies  in  this  field  and  for 
initiating  such  regulations  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  eliminate  duplication  of  effort.” 
(An  amplification  of  this  proposed  order, 
published  by  the  Planning  Committee, 
contemplated  the  extension  of  this  co¬ 
ordinating  function  to  privately  supported 
organizations,  including  evaluation  of  their 
programs.  However,  a  revision  of  the 
proposed  General  Order,  dated  January  27, 
1948,  limited  the  coordinating  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  Division  to  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  provided  that 
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the  Division  take  responsibility  for  “co¬ 
operation  with  other  Federal  agencies  in 
the  field”) 

At  the  same  meeting,  the  Planning  Com¬ 
mittee  authorized  its  chairman  to  draft  a 
resolution  calling  upon  Congress  to  “imple¬ 
ment,  supplement  and  complement”  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  intent  of  Public  Resolution  176, 
79th  Congress,  by  appropriating  $250,000  to 
be  expended  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to 
carry  on  work  incident  to  the  President’s 
Committee  on  “National  Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Week.”  Both  resolutions 
were  referred  to  the  entire  membership  of 
the  President’s  Committee  for  approval. 

(Note;  It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  Planning  Committee  discussed  at  some 
length  the  desirability  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  President’s  Committee  to  some  shorter 
title,  but  decided  that,  since  the  legal  basis  for 
the  Committee’s  existence  lay  in  Public  Reso¬ 
lution  176,  the  full  name  should  be  retained 
until  “an  authorization  and  an  appropriation” 
had  been  obtained  from  Congress,  after  which 
the  name  should  be  changed.) 

On  January  20,  1948,  Congressman  Miller 
(R.)  of  Connecticut  and  Congressman  Kelley 
(D.)  of  Pennsylvania  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolutions  302  and  303  respectively,  with 
identical  wording,  providing  for  an  appropria¬ 
tion  to  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
year  1948  and  annually  thereafter  of  the  sum 
of  $250,000,  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  for  the  work  of  the  President’s 
Committee  on  “National  Employ  the  Physi¬ 
cally  Handicapped  Week”.  A  similar  resolu¬ 
tion  (S.J.  Res.  176)  authorizing  such  an 
appropriation  was  introduced  in  the  Senate 
by  Senator  Aiken  on  the  next  day. 

Many  workers  for  the  handicapped  are 
opposed  to  the  activities  and  legislation  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Planning  Committee,  as  out¬ 
lined  above,  for  the  following  reasons: 

I.  Rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  is  a 
function  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
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and  is  being  adequately  administered  by 
that  agency.  The  activities  which  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Committee  proposes  to  undertake 
would  be  largely  duplication  of  existing 
activities. 

2.  Promoting  the  employment  of  the 
physically  handicapped  does  not  necessarily 
involve  other  phases  of  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped..  The  language  of  Public 
Resolution  176  even  precludes  other  re¬ 
habilitation  activities  than  placement,  for  it 
says  “the  employment  of  otherwise  qualified 
but  physically  handicapped  persons.”  Pre¬ 
sumably  this  means  persons  qualified  for 
employment  as  they  stand,  without  further 
medical  care,  vocational  training,  or  other 
rehabilitation  services. 

3.  The  Federal  government  should  not 
undertake  the  coordination  of  activities  of 
privately  supported  agencies.  Their  coopera¬ 
tion  can  be  secured  without  the  elaborate 
and  expensive  programs  proposed  by  the 
President’s  Committee.  The  coordination 
of  the  activities  of  Federal  agencies  is 
already  the  responsibility  of  the  “Federal 
Inter-agency  Committee  on  Employment  of 
the  Handicapped.”  The  proposal  of  the 
President’s  Committee  is  again  duplication. 

4.  A  year-round  campaign  to  educate  em¬ 
ployers  and  the  general  public  regarding 
the  employment  potentialities  of  physically 
handicapped  individuals  is  undoubtedly  a 
good  thing,  but  it  need  not  cost  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  on  the  Federal  level. 

5.  The  attempt  of  the  President’s  Commit¬ 
tee  to  read  into  Public  Resolution  176  the 
intent  and  authority  to  develop  a  program 
costing  $250,000  per  year,  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  happens  all  too  often  in  our 
Federal  government. 


A  recently  enacted  New  York  law  permits 
properly  harnessed  and  muzzled  Seeing  Eye 
dogs  to  ride  in  the  immediate  presence  of 
their  blind  masters  on  any  common  carrier. 


PRE-CONDITIONING  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
REHABILITATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

GWEN  HARDIN 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  these 
days  about  “pre-conditioning”  as  a  definite 
phase  of  a  plan  for  rehabilitating  a  handi¬ 
capped  person.  Another  term  applied  to  this 
service  is  “pre-vocational  training”  which  has 
been  defined  as  including  any  organized  form 
of  academic  or  non-vocational  training  given 
for  the  acquisition  of  background  knowledge 
or  skill  prerequisite  or  preparatory  to  voca¬ 
tional  training,  or  to  employment  where  the 
primary  occupational  knowledge  and  skills 
are  learned  on  the  job.  Apply  this  definition 
to  the  blind  and  it  encompasses  many  services 
which  are  available  through  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  most  states  and  should  be  available 
to  the  blind  in  all  states. 

Pre-conditioning  is  perhaps  a  broader  term 
and  more  descriptive  of  an  analysis  of  special 
services  needed,  plans  for  the  services,  and 
goals  to  be  reached  before  moving  on  to  vo¬ 
cational  training.  It  includes  social  adjust¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  work  adjustment. 

I.  The  questions  may  well  be  asked:  What 
is  pre-conditioning;  and  why  is  it  important 
in  programs  of  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind  ? 

It  is  the  means  by  which  a  pierson  can  be 
helped  to  attain  a  normal  non-work  ability  to 
carry  on  as  an  integral  part  of  the  family 
group  and  in  the  community.  What  would 
be  this  person’s  home  responsibilities  and 
what  would  be  his  place  in  the  community  if 
he  had  his  sight?  What  is  needed  to  assist 

Mrs.  Gwen  Hardin  is  supervisor  of  the  Division  for 
the  Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Security,  Olympia, 
Washington. 


him  in  attaining  a  reasonable  measure  of  abil¬ 
ity  to  make  this  adjustment?  And  how  does 
this  relate  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of 
the  individual? 

A  few  basic  essentials  in  the  pre<ondition- 
ing  program  are: 

A.  Ability  to  get  about  in  the  community, 
as  well  as  in  the  home  (ability  to  get  to 
and  from  work) 

B.  Ability  to  meet  people  and  find  com¬ 
mon  grounds  of  interest  and  of  give 
and  take  (employee  relationship) 

C.  Ability  to  eat  properly,  use  a  typewriter, 
read  and  write  braille,  and  engage  in 
simple  handcrafts  and  household  arts 
(the  ability  to  take  oral  instruction  and  | 
put  it  into  manual  manipulation) 

D.  Ability  to  receive  instructions  from 
someone  outside  the  home  or  school¬ 
room  in  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it, 
through  a  formal  relationship  (the 
ability  to  function  in  an  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relationship) 

E.  Ability  to  keep  definite  scheduled  ap¬ 
pointments  with  definite  assignments 
(learning  the  importance  of  regular 
work  hours  and  knowing  what  is  ex¬ 
pected) 

Not  all  blind  persons  need  all  of  these  abili¬ 
ties,  but  most  of  them  can  be  divided  into 
two  distinct  groups  in  relation  to  these  baac 
musts. 

First:  Those  without  work  experience  as 
seeing  persons,  particularly  those  born  blind 
or  blinded  in  early  life.  Here  is  a  group  of 
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persons  who  have  not  even  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  visually  what  goes  on  in 
industry.  You  remember  the  children  com¬ 
ing  home  from  school  who  look  in  at  the 
open  door,  the  forge  and  all  of  that.  We  must 
realize  that  blind  children  do  not  have  a 
complete  experience  of  work  and  play  with 
seeing  children.  Because  of  educational  ex¬ 
pediency,  they  go  to  school  in  a  residential 
school  where  they  are  associated  only  with 
blind  children  and  observation  of  the  forge  is 
on  a  planned  “Cook’s  Tour.”  Too  little  has 
been  done  in  planning  during  the  school  year 
for  association  and  competition  with  seeing 
school  children.  Occasionally  we  find  an 
adult,  blind  since  birth  or  early  childh<X)d, 
who  has  had  normal  experiences  because  of 
unusually  understanding  and  intelligent  par¬ 
ents.  Even  so,  science  tells  us  80%  of  every¬ 
thing  done  from  the  time  we  awaken  in  the 
morning  until  we  go  to  sleep  at  night  is 
tuned  to  the  visual — doesn’t  that  tell  us  why 
pre-conditioning  for  this  group  is  a  must? 

Second:  Those  blinded  in  adult  life  who 
have  usually  had  some  work  experience  and 
must  now  relearn; 

1.  To  get  about,  eat  properly  and  care  for 
themselves  (realize  that  they  can  still  be  inde¬ 
pendent  individuals,  not  spend  their  time  in 
rocking  chairs) ; 

2.  To  read  and  write  by  new  methcxls — 
braille  and  typing — (first  step  in  gaining  con¬ 
fidence  that  they  can  still  carry  on); 

3.  To  engage  in  planned  simple  crafts  with 
oral  instruction  (realize  that  they  still  can 
do  many  things  with  skills  developed  through 
sight).  After  they  have  reached  this  goal  of 
pre-conditioning,  then  they  arc  ready  for  di¬ 
rect  vcxational  counselling,  training  and 
placement. 

II.  Through  what  facilities  is  prc<ondi- 
tioning  given  ? 

For  the  majority — through  a  home  teach¬ 
ing  program — one  well  set  up  and  manned 
by  qualified  home  teachers.  No/  by  a  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  set-up.  Use  the  agency 


that  has  responsibility  for  home  teaching. 
This  agency  can  take  on  a  pupil  referred  by 
its  vocational  rehabilitation  worker  just  as  it 
docs  for  all  other  referring  agencies.  It  is  nec¬ 
essary  that  conferences  with  the  home  teacher 
be  held  from  time  to  time  and  that  the  home 
teacher  have  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
development  and  interests  of  the  individual 
with  the  vocational  rehabilitation  counsellor 
and  know  when  the  counsellor  should  come 
into  the  picture.  What  I  have  outlined  above 
is  just  what  the  home  teacher  is  doing  in  her 
day  by  day  -work,  although  it  is  true  that  this 
is  often  directed  toward  another  objective  than 
vocational  rehabilitation. 

For  some — especially  those  who  have  at¬ 
tended  schools  for  the  blind  and  other  edu¬ 
cational  institutions — a  training  center  or 
workshop  set  up  for  training,  will  be  the  an¬ 
swer.  It  is  necessary  to  choose  a  center 
where  instructors  have  a  program  which  in¬ 
cludes  employee  relationships — training  in 
work  habits — as  well  as  ability  to  develop 
manual  dexterity. 

This  brings  us  to  the  sheltered  workshop. 
This  is  too  often  a  place  where  blind  people 
are  herded  together — to  eat,  sleep,  find  rec¬ 
reation,  and  work  at  something  with  little 
attention  paid  to  maximum  ability,  work 
habits  or  the  potentialities  of  the  individual. 
The  whole  psychology  of  such  a  shop  is  bad 
and  it  should  be  a  last  resort  and  then  called 
a  home  for  the  blind — not  a  workshop. 

A  workshop  which  employs  blind  persons 
and  is  run  on  a  business-like  basis  scaled  to 
the  ability  of  those  who  for  some  real  reason 
cannot  fit  into  private  industry  is  quite  dif¬ 
ferent.  The  blind  person  lives  amid  normal 
conditions,  and  has  regular  work  hours,  a 
definite  basis  of  pay,  good  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  a  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  up 
to  his  maximum.  There  is  a  residue  of  blind 
persons  in  all  large  {x>pulation  groups  who 
need  this  or  a  home  industry  program.  The 
workshop  is  not  a  part  of  the  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  program  set  up  as  such,  but  its 
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facilities  may  be  used  for  a  sort  of  pre-con¬ 
ditioning  for  work  opportunities,  and  for 
training.  The  actual  training  for  workshop 
•employment  or  home  industry  can  well  come 
under  vocational  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 
The  work  program  belongs  to  a  service  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  blind.  The  vocational  re¬ 
habilitation  workers  should  prefer  persons 
who  have  work  potentialities  but  who  do 
not  fit  into  industry  and  should  accept  re¬ 
ferrals  of  those  who  have  developed  ability 
and  may  now  have  become  possible  candi¬ 
dates  for  specialized  training  and  placement. 

III.  What  is  the  relationship  between  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  and  the  vocational  rehabili¬ 
tation  program  for  the  blind? 

Of  course,  in  the  State  of  Washington  it  is 
simplified  to  the  relationship  between  the 
various  services  within  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  since  all  public  agency  responsibility 
for  all  services  for  the  blind  is  in  one  divi¬ 
sion.  To  take  a  glance  at  these  services,  they 
Include: 

A.  Public  assistance  to  the  needy  blind  (fi¬ 
nancial  aid — now  averaging  $60  per 
blind  person) 

B.  Prevention  of  blindness 

C.  Eye  surgery  and  treatment 

D.  Home  teaching  service 

E.  A  training  center  for  pre-conditioning 
or  for  those  who  cannot  fit  into  in¬ 
dustry 

F.  A  home  industry  program 

'G.  Vocational  rehabilitation,  including 
counselling,  training,  placement  and 
follow-up  supervision  as  needed  (also 
physical  restoration  for  those  accepted 
for  vocational  rehabilitation  considera¬ 
tion).  In  this  are  included  vending 
stands  and  small  business  opportunities, 
etc. 

'H.  Distribution  of  Talking  Book  machines 
I.  Cooperative  service  in  preparing  chil¬ 
dren  and  their  parents  for  the  children’s 
.attendance  at  the  school  for  the  blind. 


and  vocational  counselling  at  the 
school  for  the  blind 

J.  Working  with  the  parents  of  pre-school 
blind  children 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  if  not  all  of  the  serv¬ 
ices  are  within  one  agency,  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  to  have  the  closest  cooperation  so  that  ef¬ 
forts  will  not  be  duplicated  and  there  will  not 
be  gaps  in  helping  the  blind  person  to  develop 
the  ability  to  derive  maximum  satisfaction 
from  life. 

Having  all  services  within  one  agency  ef¬ 
fects  a  financial  saving.  Example — one  eye 
examination  serves  for  Assistance  to  the 
Blind,  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Talking 
Books  and  Home  Teaching.  One  general 
physical  examination  serves  for  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Home  Teaching.  The  left 
hand  knows  what  the  right  hand  is  doing 
and  what  it  could  and  should  do.  If  financial 
help  is  needed  while  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  training  is  being  received,  and  the  per¬ 
son  is  eligible  for,  or  receiving  assistance  to 
the  blind,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  care 
for  any  additional  financial  need.  If  special 
eye  care  is  needed,  the  care  is  there  whether 
the  difficulty  is  a  vocational  handicap  or  not 
and  the  vocational  rehabilitation  worker  is  a 
part  of  the  division  that  gives  these  services. 
The  supervisor  of  home  teaching  and  the 
supervisor  of  vocational  rehabilitation  are  in 
adjoining  offices  and  the  case  records  are 
available  to  both,  and  so  it  goes. 

Life  is  not  so  complex  for  such  an  agency 
— for  cooperation  in  getting  all  services  to  the 
blind  person  as  needed  is  brought  about  very 
largely  by  coordination  within  the  agency.  No 
time  is  taken  up  by  duplication.  Blind  people 
like  it,  as  there  is  no  fear  of  being  submerged, 
because  the  blind  are  such  a  small  percentage 
in  any  general  picture. 

IV.  An  eye  surgery  and  treatment  service 
is  important  because  one  definite  rule  of  Vo¬ 
cational  Rehabilitation  is,  “Never  train  around 
a  disability  if  the  disability  can  be  removed, 
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wholly  or  partially.”  In  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  the  eye  examination  which 
includes  a  complete  examination  and  report, 
with  recommendations  for  care,  and  prog¬ 
nosis  is  of  utmost  importance.  Careful  review 
by  a  consulting  ophthalmologist  is  the  first 
step  following  the  receipt  of  application  ma¬ 
terial.  Why  counsel  and  plan  with  a  blind 
man  if  eye  surgery  will  make  him  a  seeing 
man?  If  that  is  possible  then  that  is  the  next 
step.  Eye  surgery  does  not  usually  require 
a  span  of  months  to  determine  results.  Suc¬ 
cess  sends  him  back  to  his  previous  work;  or 
he  may  need  vocational  rehabilitation  train¬ 
ing,  but  not  as  a  blind  person.  If  so,  he  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  state’s  general  vocational  reha¬ 
bilitation  department. 

To  summarize  a  few  points: 

A.  Pre-conditioning  is  a  first  step  in  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  for  many  blind 
persons 

B.  An  agency  which  has  responsibility  for 
services  for  the  blind  should  be  equipped 
to  afford  adequate  pre-conditioning 
looking  toward  vocational  rehabilitation 

C.  Agency  cooperation  is  necessary  if  more 
than  one  agency  is  serving  the  blind 
person 

D.  The  person  must  not  remain  a  blind 
person  if  through  present  day  eye  sur¬ 
gery  he  can  be  transformed  into  a  see¬ 
ing  person. 

As  Helen  Keller  has  said: 

“It  is  good  to  give  the  blind  a  living; 

It  is  better  still  to  give  them  a  life  worth 
living. 

It  is  not  so  much  the  infirmity  that  causes 
unhappiness. 

As  a  useless,  dependent  existence.” 


CHESS  AND  CHECKER 
TOURNAMENT 

The  Associated  Blind  is  considering  the 
possibility  of  arranging  a  chess  and  checker 
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tournament  in  conjunction  with  its  annual 
exposition  and  sale,  which  will  again  be  held 
this  year  at  the  71st  Regiment  Armory,  34 
Street  and  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
from  November  i  through  November  7. 

Cash  prizes  will  be  awarded  daily  to  the 
winner  of  each  session,  and  on  Sunday,  No¬ 
vember  7,  the  week’s  champion  will  be 
matched  with  a  seeing  professional  player. 

Those  within  the  New  York  metropolitan 
area  who  consider  themselves  proficient  in 
either  chess  or  checkers,  and  wish  to  enter 
these  tournaments,  should  write  to  The  As¬ 
sociated  Blind,  Inc.,  254  West  54  Street,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  immediately.  Only  those  who 
are  totally  blind  will  be  considered. 


WESTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME 
TEACHERS  OF  THE  ADULT  BLIND 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Western 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult 
Blind  is  to  be  held  at  the  Roosevelt  Hotel,  in 
Seattle,  probably  beginning  Sunday  after¬ 
noon  or  evening,  August  22,  and  lasting 
through  Wednesday  noon,  August  25. 

Visitors  are  most  cordially  invited  to  at¬ 
tend,  and  home  teachers  and  other  workers 
for  the  blind  from  the  middle  and  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  would  find  the 
conference  most  educational  and  interesting. 
Anyone  wishing  to  become  an  associate 
member  may  do  so  by  paying  the  $2.00  an¬ 
nual  dues,  and  will  then  receive  the  Minutes 
and  other  conference  publications. 

Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld,  of  the  staff  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  to  be 
one  of  the  speakers  and  Miss  Evelyn  McKay 
may  possibly  be  able  to  attend.  Miss  Pearl 
Wanamaker,  Superintendent  of  Fhiblic  In¬ 
struction  for  the  state  of  Washington,  is  to  be 
guest  speaker  at  the  banquet. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information  re¬ 
garding  the  conference  should  write  to  Miss 
Mary  Melvin,  Conference  Chairman,  230 
East  Sprague  Avenue,  Spokane,  Washington. 


ORIENT  A.TION-OUTDOOR  TRAVEL  AT 
THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  LIGHTHOUSE 

MAURICE  CASE 


"The  impact  of  orientation-outdoor  travel 
for  blind  persons,  as  developed  by  the  military 
rehabilitation  services,  has  probably  been  felt 
to  some  extent  in  most  agencies  which  have 
home  teaching  and  training  programs.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  most  of  us  working  in  the  field  have 
accepted  with  considerable  appreciation  the 
more  objective  approach,  the  better  organized 
skills  and  techniques  which  seem  to  have  en¬ 
abled  blinded  servicemen  to  travel  alone  out¬ 
doors  more  safely — a  progressive  development 
in  attacking  restrictive  and  dependent  move¬ 
ment  which  makes  blindness  such  a  disabling 
handicap,  physically  and  psychologically. 

Here  at  the  Lighthouse  in  New  York  City, 
we  were  genuinely  enthusiastic  about  what 
we  had  read  and  heard  concerning  the  new 
methods  and  procedures.  Following  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  A.A.W.B.  Convention,  we  sent  one 
of  our  home  teachers  to  Baltimore  to  take  the 
special  course  in  orientation-foot  travel,  given 
by  Mr.  Richard  Hoover  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  Later,  we  organized  a 
course  at  the  Lighthouse  so  that  all  of  our 
eleven  home  teachers  would  have  a  basic 
knowledge  of  the  methods  and  techniques  in 
teaching  orientation-travel. 

At  the  outset,  there  was  some  question 
about  the  extent  of  applicability  to  the  more 
than  4,000  clients  of  the  New  York  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  While  our  clients  might  be 
generally  comparable  to  other  agency  clients 
in  large  cities,  there  were  considerable  dif¬ 
ferences  when  they  were  compared  with  the 

Mr.  Maurice  Case  is  Case  Work  Supervisor  for  the  New 
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servicemen  groups  for  whom  this  type  of  ori¬ 
entation-travel  had  been  developed.  There 
was  early  agreement  that  the  basic  principles 
and  goals  were  sound,  where  applicable;  but 
that  our  undifferentiated  case  load  did  not 
contain  too  many  blind  persons  who  could 
or  should  travel  alone  outdoors  in  New  York 
City. 

Concerned  with  our  agency,  community, 
and  personal  responsibility,  we  tried  to  set  up 
some  standards  to  help  us  determine  when 
to  apply  this  more  scientific  know-how  of 
outdoor  travel  for  the  blind.  Before  listing 
these  standards,  I  should  like  to  record  some 
clarifying  definitions  which  came  out  of  our 
group  conferences.  These  clarifications  di¬ 
rectly  conditioned  our  standards,  and,  as  you 
will  see,  took  us  from  generalizing  theory  to 
more  specific  practical  reality. 

Clarification  /,  A  blind  person.  Who,  in  this 
work,  has  not  been  concerned  about  the  con¬ 
fusion  because  of  the  partially  sighted,  legally 
blind  persons,  who  consider  themselves,  and 
are  considered,  visually  handicapped— not 
blind.  In  our  discussions,  blind  specifically 
meant  persons  without  any  sight  or,  at  best, 
faulty  non-useful  light  perception. 

Clarification  2.  Outdoor  travel  alone.  It  was 
quickly  evident  that  this  phrase  had  special 
meaning  here.  The  following  case  examples 
point  this  up.  Mr.  G.  is  a  blind  minister  who 
“travels  alone”  all  over  the  country.  Actually, 
Mr.  G.  is  almost  completely  helpless  even 
traveling  indoors.  Here  is  how  he  travels 
home  from  the  Lighthouse.  The  teacher  takes 
him,  cane  in  hand  to  the  elevator;  the  elevator 
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man  to  the  outside;  there  a  passerby  takes  him 
to  the  subway  entrance;  and  so  on,  until  some- 
■  one  escorts  him  to  his  own  door.  On  the  other 
hand,  young  Mr.  A.,  superior  physically  and 
intellectually,  disdains  to  use  even  a  cane,  and 
refuses  any  assistance;  cautiously,  glidingly, 
he  makes  his  way  about  alone.  These  repre¬ 
sent  extremes.  Somewhere  between  them  is 
relatively  safe,  sensible,  independent  outdoor 
travel. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  travelling  alone  in 
New  York  City,  a  blind  person  had  to  accept 
considerable  sighted  assistance,  especially  in 
getting  across  most  streets.  It  was  brought  out 
also,  that  travelling  alone  frequently  meant 
’  travelling  fixed  routes — from  home  to  office, 

'  and  back;  to  recreation,  to  friends,  and  so  on. 

Summing  up,  by  travel  alone,  we  meant  trav- 
!  elling  alone  and  accepting  necessary  assist¬ 
ance  at  dangerous  crossings,  obstacles, 
crowded  transportation  stations  and  plat- 
'  forms;  and  whenever  the  blind  person  became 
confused  or  lost  his  sense  of  direction. 

Clarification  5.  Since  a  blind  person  travel¬ 
ling  alone  frequently  needed  to  ask  for  a.ssist- 
ance,  it  was  more  difficult  and  not  desirable 
for  a  blind  woman  to  travel  alone,  particularly 
in  certain  neighborhoods  and  after  reasonable 
hours. 

Clarification  4.  New  York  City.  The  dis- 
I  cussions  and  conclusions  related  primarily  to 
our  agency  and  to  the  largest,  most  bustling, 

I  jostling,  traffic-iammed,  transportation-packed 
city  in  the  world,  where  so  many  people  con¬ 
centrate  on  just  rushing. 

I  Clarification  5.  Many  of  the  specific  tech- 
I  niques  in  the  orientation-travel  program  have 
been  utilized  by  individual  home  teachers  for 
I  years.  However,  there  has  been  little  organi¬ 
zation  and  integration  of  these  skills  and  tech- 
i  niques,  learned  through  personal  experience 
and  haphazard  exchange  between  individuals. 

The  following  standards  were  set  up  to 
guide  us  in  deciding  whether  a  particular 
blind  person  should  be  encouraged  and  taught 
!  to  travel  alone  in  New  York  City: 


Physical 

•  a.  General  good  health  and  feeling  of  well¬ 
being;  this  was  felt  to  be  important  in 
relation  to  necessary  alertness  and  con¬ 
centration 

b.  Adequate  hearing  and  aural  obstacle 
detection 

c.  GckxI  muscular  co-ordination  and  mus¬ 
cular  memory 

d.  A  good  sense  of  balance 

e.  A  good  sense  of  direction 

f.  Gtxxl  olfactory,  and  tactile  senses 

Mental  and  Psychological 

a.  Alertness 

b.  Quick  thinking 

c.  Ability  to  concentrate  and  sustain  atten¬ 
tion 

d.  An  objective  attitude  toward  accepting 
reasonable  necessary  assistance 

e.  A  need  and  desire  to  travel  alone 

f.  Understanding  and  acceptance  by  the 
family 

Obviously,  the  preceding  qualifications  are 
not  mutually  exclusive,  nor  are  they  listed  in 
the  order  of  their  importance.  They  have  al¬ 
ready  proved  to  be  most  helpful  in  deciding 
about  several  direct  requests  for  outdoor  ori¬ 
entation-travel  training.  As  we  considered 
these  requests  (incidentally,  the  first  three 
were  from  women),  we  could  not  help  but 
think  of:  blind  Mrs.  M.,  run  down  and  se¬ 
verely  injured  by  a  hit-run  car;  Miss  R.  and 
her  guide  dog,  knocked  over  by  a  taxi;  Mr.  S., 
knocked  out  when  his  head  struck  the  cross¬ 
bar  of  a  low-hanging  awning;  Mr.  P.,  who 
tripped  over  a  set-down  valise  and  wound  up 
on  the  subway  tracks,  and  many  other  such 
accidents.  Of  the  blind  home  teachers  with 
whom  I  have  talked,  a  few  are  like  Mr.  A. 
in  clarification  2,  who  need  to  continually  risk 
their  physical  necks  to  meet  their  psychologi¬ 
cal  needs.  Some,  usually  older  teachers,  point 
out  with  some  justification,  that  relatively 
few  blind  home  teachers  themselves  can  travel 
alone,  and  that  we  had  best  keep  away  from 
such  things  as  outdoor  travel  alone. 
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We  did  emphasize  that  no  one  should  min¬ 
imize  the  worth-while  contribution  of  orienta¬ 
tion-travel  in  focusing  attention  on  that  aspect 
of  blindness  which  so  directly  makes  a  person¬ 
ality  dependent.  More  power  to  those  blind 
people  who  have  the  will  and  the  courage. 
One  of  our  very  capable  home  teachers 
summed  it  up  succinctly  and  realistically:  “I 
know  I  can  travel  alone.  I  won’t  sit  home  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lack  of  a  guide.  However,  I  am 
totally  blind,  this  is  New  York  City,  and  I 
have  had  my  narrow  escapes.  I  much  prefer  to 
travel  with  a  guide,  even  if  I  have  to  wait  a 
little  for  the  accommodation.” 


NEW  MEMBER  COMES  TO 
FOUNDATION 

Miss  Annette  Dinsmore  has  recently  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Foundation  as  assistant  di¬ 
rector  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  She 
comes  to  us  from  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  where  she 
was  supervisor  of  home  teaching.  Before 
losing  her  sight,  she  had  been  a  teacher  of 
the  deaf,  so  has  had  experience  in  work  with 
the  deaf  as  well  as  in  work  with  the  blind 
and  in  social  service.  This  background  pro¬ 
vides  an  unusual  combination  which  well 
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qualifies  her  for  the  service  which  she  is  now 
undertaking. 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  | 
TEACHERS  TO  MEET  IN  HARTFORD 
The  executive  committee  of  the  Eastern 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  takes  pleasure 
in  announcing  the  selection  of  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  for  the  Twelfth  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention  of  this  organization. 

Headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hotel  Bond, 
in  Hartford,  and  the  convention  will  open 
on  Friday  evening,  October  8,  and  adjourn  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  October  lo. 

Those  planning  to  attend  are  urged  to  make 
an  early  hotel  reservation,  which  should  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Griffith  R.  Davies,  Man¬ 
ager.  The  hotel  can  furnish  accommodations 


at  the  following  prices: 

Single  room,  without  bath . $3.75 

Single  room,  with  bath  $4.50  and  $5.00 

Double  room,  without  bath . $5.50 

Double  room,  with  bath . $8.00 


Inquiries  concerning  the  Conference  may 
be  made  of  the  secretary,  Alfred  Allen, 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
16  Street,  New  York  ii.  New  York. 

Program  details  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 


HARRY  S.  CRADLE  HONORED 
The  first  Pan-American  medal  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
was  awarded  to  Dr.  Harry  S.  Gradle,  out¬ 
standing  Chicago  ophthalmologist.  The  award 
was  made  in  Havana,  Cuba,  during  the  Pan- 
American  Congress  of  Ophthalmology,  of 
which  Dr.  Gradle  was  the  first  president. 

Given  in  absentia,  the  award  was  conferred 
in  recognition  of  Dr.  Cradle’s  contributions 
toward  the  prevention  of  blindness.  Dr. 
Gradle  addressed  the  thirty-fourth  biennial 
convention  of  the  A.A.I.B.  on  this  subject 
at  Lansing,  Mich.,  in  1938. 
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Creative  and  Mental  Growth:  A  Textbook 

ON  Art  Education.  By  Viktor  Lowenfeld, 

286  pp.  New  York,  N.  Y.:  The  Macmillan 

Company,  $4.50. 

The  close  correlation  between  a  child’s 
creative  activity  and  his  mental  growth  and 
physical  coordination  is  vividly  emphasized 
and  charted  with  superb  illustrations  in  Pro¬ 
fessor  Viktor  Lowenfeld’s  most  recent  book. 
Creative  and  Mental  Growth.  The  value  of 
this  factor  in  education  is  developed  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lowenfeld  in  two  very  practical  ways. 
First,  it  is  a  means  of  analysis  of  a  normal 
pupil’s  stages  of  mental  growth,  providing  a 
highly  sensitive  indicator  of  divergence  from 
the  normal,  and  of  the  direction  of  the 
divergence.  It  is,  further,  a  most  effective 
means  of  stimulating  the  child’s  general  edu¬ 
cation,  of  correcting  deficiencies  and  com¬ 
pensating  for  handicaps  such  as  blindness. 
His  conclusions  and  methods  are  drawn  from 
the  organized  experience  of  a  lifetime  spent 
in  the  education  of  both  normal  and  handi¬ 
capped  children  of  all  age  groups.  His 
thoroughness,  his  sympathy  and  insight,  and 
a  careful  scientific  method  of  analysing  an 
enormous  number  of  pupils’  works  and  the 
observations  of  other  educators,  give  his  work 
an  inherent  authority.  By  gathering,  analysyig 
and  organizing  the  drawings  of  normal  chil¬ 
dren,  followed  through  their  entire  formative 
period,  and  by  contrasting  with  these  the 
drawings  and  sculptures  of  mentally  and 
physically  abnormal  children,  he  has  charted 
both  the  stages  of  growth,  and  deviations,  in 
a  thorough  and  useful  text  for  the  educator. 

In  the  introduction  of  the  book,  the  dis¬ 


tinction  is  made  between  active  and  passive 
knowledge.  He  points  out  that  a  large  part 
of  the  process  of  educating  is  to  balance  these 
two,  and  that  the  ordinary  classroom  task  is 
to  stimulate  the  child  into  converting  his 
ever-growing  passive  knowledge  into  the 
active  state.  The  further  advanced  the  child’s 
passive  knowledge  is,  without  corresponding 
active  achievement,  the  more  marked  becomes 
a  conscious  or  unconscious  frustration  in  the 
child,  to  the  detriment  of  his  personality. 
Such  frustration  and  the  resultant  lack  of 
self-confidence  is  a  problem  particularly 
critical  in  the  case  of  the  handicapped,  as  this 
state  tends  to  extend  beyond  the  immediate 
classroom  problem  to  the  child’s  relationship 
with  his  general  environment  and  activities 
in  that  environment,  so  that  he  withdraws 
and  may  become  socially  maladjusted  to  a 
pathological  degree.  This  aspect  of  educa¬ 
tion,  attention  to  the  child’s  growth  as  a 
well-adjusted  person,  is  one  often  neglected 
and  one  Professor  Lowenfeld  is  much  con¬ 
cerned  with. 

In  the  body  of  the  book  he  describes  and 
defines  each  of  the  normal  stages  of  growth 
from  scribbling  and  the  essentially  subjective 
outlook  of  the  young  child  to  the  “realism” 
of  the  more  objective  outlook  of  the  adoles¬ 
cent,  tracing  the  emergence  of  two  basic  types 
— the  visual  and  the  haptic. 

The  scribbling  stage  is  characterized  by 
the  natural  lack  of  correlation  of  body  move¬ 
ment  with  visual  experience.  The  child  is 
interested  merely  in  the  kinesthetic  pleasure 
and  satisfaction  of  accomplishment  in  find¬ 
ing  that  it  can  make  marks.  This  stage 
normally  is  manifested  in  the  two-to-four 
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year  age  bracket.  When  the  scribbling  begins 
to  take  on  form  in  controlled  repetitions  and 
the  child  goes  even  further  to  name  the 
scribbles,  he  is  ready  for  the  next  stage. 

From  four  to  six  years,  a  relationship  with 
reality  will  begin  to  be  manifest.  Significant 
symbols,  such  as  circular  motion  for  head  and 
longitudinal  motion  for  arms  or  legs  in  a 
functional  relationship,  are  a  first  primitive 
gesture  toward  realism  and  a  beginning  in 
the  conscious  creation  of  form.  In  this  stage, 
which  Professor  Lowenfeld  calls  pre¬ 
schematic,  no  fixed  symbol  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared.  The  child  searches  constantly,  with 
great  variety  of  form-symbols  representing 
one  and  the  same  object.  The  awakening 
experience  of  self  markedly  influences  the 
complexity  of  these  symbols.  The  proper 
task  of  the  educator  in  this  stage  is  to 
stimulate  the  child  to  enrich  his  experience — 
but  in  the  child’s  own  manner  of  drawing — 
not  to  try  to  advance  the  child  prematurely 
into  the  next  stage,  or  toward  more  objective 
realism. 

From  seven  to  nine  years,  the  child  begins 
to  establish  fixed  symbols  which  he  repeats 
whenever  called  upon  to  draw,  for  example, 
a  man  or  a  tree.  Representation  at  this  point 
is  still  in  terms  of  geometric  lines.  Visual 
appearances  of  things  influence  the  drawings 
only  to  a  limited  degree.  The  child  draws 
subjectively,  self-confidently,  from  images  in 
his  own  mind,  with  no  inclination  to  look  at 
an  object  as  a  model,  even  if  the  object  stands 
before  the  child.  There  is  no  discrepancy  to 
the  child  when,  for  example,  in  drawing  a 
house  on  a  hilltop,  the  house  is  drawn  on  a 
horizontal  base  line,  some  part  of  which  rests 
on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Thus  the  relationship 
of  house  to  hill  is  expressed  by  a  symbolical 
rather  than  a  visual  connection.  Another 
characteristic  of  this  period  is  that  exaggera¬ 
tions  of  size,  or  other  deviations  in  the  schema 
are  used  by  the  child  to  symbolize  various 
activities  or  experiences.  So,  asked  to  draw 
“Searching  for  the  Lost  Pencil,”  the  child 


will  normally  exaggerate  the  arms  and  the 
hands  of  its  otherwise  fixed  symbol,  because  s 
these  express  to  him  the  most  important  body 
sensations  of  the  act  of  groping.  A  similar 
approach,  that  of  value  relationships  rather 
than  visual  relationships,  characterizes  the 
child’s  drawing  of  space  concepts  during  this 
period.  For  this  reason,  size,  color,  or  other 
means  of  emphasis  is  not  determined  by 
visual  perspective,  but  by  subjective  value 
judgments  in  any  particular  experience. 
Likewise,  arrangement  of  parts  is  non-visuaL 
A  head  is  likely  to  be  drawn  with  both 
profile  and  front  view  intermingled,  or  en¬ 
vironment  shown  in  mingled  plan  and 
elevation,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  most 
characteristic  view  of  individual  parts  is 
shown  to  the  best  advantage — so  a  table  is 
drawn  with  the  top  in  plan  view  and  the 
legs  in  elevation.  X-ray  pictures  are  another 
example  of  this  approach. 

Dawning  realism  characterizes  the  “gang” 
age,  from  nine  to  eleven  years;  pseudo¬ 
realism,  the  stage  of  reasoning — eleven  to 
thirteen  years.  In  the  latter  stage  there  begins 
to  emerge  a  marked  distinction  of  two  types 
of  mind,  the  haptic  and  the  visual. 

The  haptic  individual  is  characteristically 
subjective  in  his  approach,  even  when  a  high  ' 
degree  of  objective  realism  is  attained  in  his 
drawings.  He  tends  to  express  his  experi¬ 
ences  in  terms  of  internal  personal  reactions, 
as  if  he  were  involved  as  a  participant  in 
the  scene. 

The  much  more  common  visual-minded 
individual  tends  to  draw  an  object  or  ex¬ 
perience  as  if  he  were  a  spectator,  even  when 
he  himself  is  the  object,  or  the  participant 
in  an  event  given  him  to  draw. 

In  a  typical  example,  the  subject  given  to 
a  group  of  children  to  draw  was  the  incident 
of  Moses  striking  the  rock  for  water  in  the 
desert.  Two  photographs  in  the  book  vividly 
show  the  difference  in  approach  of  a 
haptically  minded  child  and  a  visually 
minded  child.  The  former  depicted  only 
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Moses,  showing  his  emotions  and  vehemence 
(rf  action.  The  latter  expressed  the  event  as 
a  spectacle,  showing  the  desert,  many  people, 
with  Moses  being  but  a  tiny  part  of  the 
whole  scene. 

The  “perspective”  of  the  haptic  type  tends 
to  be  based  on  emotional  or  intellectual  value 
judgments,  the  dominant  values  being  empha¬ 
sized  by  size,  color  or  arrangement.  The 
visual  type  sizes,  colors,  and  arranges  things 
as  they  appear  optically  in  space,  regardless 
of  their  value-relationship. 

Because  most  persons,  and  therefore  most 
teachers,  are  visual-minded  and  tend  to  re¬ 
gard  optical  judgments  as  the  norm,  the 
haptic  is  often  misunderstood  as  retarded 
or  as  "untalented”  when  his  drawings  ignore 
visual  relationships.  This  misunderstanding 
Professor  Lowenfeld  deplores,  and  shows 
that  in  his  own  direction  the  haptic  individual 
continues  to  develop  when  permitted  to  real¬ 
ize  the  validity  of  his  own  approach. 

This  investigation  of  the  character  and 
methods  of  the  haptic  individual  is  of  especial 
interest  in  dealing  with  blind  children,  as  by 
necessity  they  must  largely  rely  on  haptic 
experience  and  methods  of  creating  because 
of  their  handicap. 

The  final  growth  stage  treated  in  Professor 
Lowenfeld’s  book  is  that  of  the  adolescent, 
which  he  characterizes  as  “the  period  of 
decision,”  when  the  child,  wavering  between 
his  earlier  self-confident  subjectivistic  creative¬ 
ness,  and  his  growing  objectivistic  realism  is 
in  a  state  of  flux  which  will  determine  his 
outlook,  probably  for  life.  He  may  at  this 
critical  time,  wrongly  taught,  abandon  all 
further  creative  effort,  to  the  serious  detri¬ 
ment  of  his  personality. 

In  the  chapter,  “Abnormal  Trends  as  Seen 
in  Creative  Activity,”  Professor  Lowenfeld 
treats  the  question  of  handicapped  children 
under  four  headings:  emotional,  mental, 
physical  and  social.  He  points  out,  first  of  all, 
that  the  worst  effect  of  a  handicap  on  the 
individual  is  the  cutting  off  from  part  of  his 


environment,  with  resultant  feelings  of  isola¬ 
tion  and  of  inferiority.  He  emphasizes  again 
that  an  analysis  of  creative  activity  supplies 
an  accurate  index  of  the  type  and  extent  of 
deficiency.  Even  more  important,  creative 
activity  provides,  as  his  case  histories  show, 
a  remarkably  effective  remedy  in  all  four 
types  of  handicaps.  He  stresses  the  necessity 
of  treating  each  individual  in  his  own  charac¬ 
teristic  growth  stage  or  abnormality  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  child’s  own  characteristic 
method  of  judgment  is  validated  and  en¬ 
couraged — not  overridden  by  the  adult 
method  of  the  teacher  or  by  that  of  a  foreign 
stage  of  growth.  In  the  case  of  visual  handi¬ 
caps,  whether  weak-sightedness,  blindness,  or 
deaf-blindness,  his  method  of  specific  educa¬ 
tional  stimulation  is  well  illustrated  in  typical 
case  histories.  He  warns  specifically  at  the  - 
outset  against  any  technique  by  which  the 
blind  child’s  work  is  judged  from  an  optical 
viewpoint,  and  by  which  his  own  necessarily 
haptic  experience  of  self  and  environment 
are  invalidated.  It  is  wrong  to  try  to  “optify” 
the  child’s  manner  of  thinking,  or  attempt 
by  familiarizing  him  verbally  with  visual 
impressions  to  remove  any  inhibitions  speci¬ 
fically  caused  by  lack  of  sight.  He  deplores 
the  widespread  fact  that  the  “seeing  tastes” 
of  physically  normal  educators  arc  deter¬ 
mining  the  way  of  expression  and  production 
of  the  blind,  and  points  out  that  “the  most 
primitive  creative  work  born  in  the  mind 
of  the  blind  person  himself,  and  produced 
with  his  own  hands  is  of  greater  value  than 
the  mose  effective  imitation.” 

In  the  case  history  of  a  congenitally  deaf- 
blind  child,  an  eleven-year-old  girl,  illustrated 
by  a  remarkable  series  of  photographs,  his 
method  is  well  shown.  Speaking  only  when 
forced  to,  extremely  limited  in  expression,  the 
child  was  an  exceptionally  difficult  case. 
Through  modelling  with  clay,  with  carefully 
stimulated  and  progressive  experience,'  first  of 
her  own  body,  her  condition  was  radically 
changed.  First  she  was  brought  to  modelling 
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herself  in  a  sitting  position,  after  being  made 
to  experience  the  act  of  sitting  repeatedly 
before  modelling.  The  figure  was  extremely 
primitive,  being  made  up  merely  of  rolls  of 
clay  representing  two  legs,  body,  two  arms, 
and  a  blob  for  the  head.  The  “legs”  were  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  representing  sitting. 
In  the  next  lesson  an  apple  was  put  into 
her  hand  and  she  was  made  to  grasp  it.  The 
performance  was  repeated  several  times. 
Given  clay,  she  now  modelled  the  seated 
figure  with  hands,  which  she  had  been 
stimulated  to  be  conscious  of  by  the  act  of 
grasping  the  apple.  Step  by  step  through 
similar  simple  experiences,  she  was  made 
aware  of  her  facial  features,  body  and  limbs, 
progressing  eventually  to  their  manner  of 
functioning.  For  instance,  elbows  and  knees 
were  made  the  point  of  some  illustrative  ex¬ 
perience  to  get  her  to  recognize  their  existence, 
placing,  and  manner  of  functioning  in  her 
model.  In  two  weeks  the  child  had  advanced 
from  a  quasi-lethargic  state  to  one  of  general 
excitement  over  progress,  not  alone  in  model¬ 
ling,  but  in  all  her  activities.  She  began  speak¬ 
ing  spontaneously  with  Professor  Lowenfeld 
and  her  tutor.  In  four  weeks  she  was  com¬ 
municating  spontaneously  with  other  children 
and  her  ability  to  speak  developed  rapidly 
since  it  was  carried  by  a  released  desire  for 
contact  with  her  environment. 

In  the  case  of  the  partially  sighted,  a  new 
factor  is  introduced  because  the  remnant  of 
sight  acts  as  a  blessing  to  the  visual  type  of 
mind,  but  is  a  disturbance  to  the  haptically 
minded  individual.  In  both  cases,  however, 
the  method  of  production  and  the  process  of 
educating  are  necessarily  haptic,  or  at  least 
synthetic,  that  is,  constructed  out  of  separate, 
partial  impressions.  The  important  achieve¬ 
ment  that  creative  activities  make  possible  to 
the  blind  and  partially  blind  is  the  organizing 
of  a  whole,  an  experience  otherwise  denied 
them  by  their  handicaps,  and  contributing 
greatly  to  their  self-confidence  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  contact  with  environment. 


In  conclusion,  the  approach  to  the  ncco. 
sarily  subjective  experience  of  life  by  the 
blind,  in  the  process  of  education,  calls  for  a 
greater  sympathy,  understanding,  and  knowl-  i 
edge  of  subjective  processes  and  of  subjcctiie 
methods  of  education  than  in  the  teaching  of 
the  normal  child.  For  the  teacher  in  general, 
and  the  teacher  of  handicapped  children  in 
particular.  Professor  Lowenfeld’s  book  pro¬ 
vides  an  extremely  well-organized  textbodc. 
The  analyses,  the  outlines  of  procedure,  the 
progress  charts,  the  lists  of  suggested  subjects 
for  specific  stages  of  growth  and  typical  I 
deviations,  and  for  the  correction  of  abnormal 
states,  make  it  a  most  practical  aid  in  class¬ 
room  teaching.  The  illustrations  by  children 
of  the  various  age  groups  and  types  of 
abnormalcy  demonstrate  in  a  striking  manner 
Professor  Lowenfeld’s  method  and  results. 

In  this  reviewer’s  opinion,  the  book  is  such 
a  superb  analysis  and  organization  of  the 
psychology  of  the  creative  process  and  the 
practical  uses  to  which  it  can  be  put  in  the 
development  of  normal  and  handicapped 
children,  that  it  warrants  reading  by  all  par¬ 
ents,  as  well  as  all  teachers. 

From  the  standpoint  of  art  education  and 
aesthetic  development,  the  book  is  a  “must” 
for  teachers  of  art;  and  artists  too  will  find 
it  throwing  much  new  and  helpful  light  on 
the  creative  process. 

— Robert  Amendola 


The  Ocular  Manifestations  of  Vitamin 
Deficiencies.  By  Arthur  M.  Yudkin,  M.D. 
Pamphlet — 10  pp.  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Yudkin’s  paper  is  a  most  welcome  and 
timely  addition  to  our  medical  and  profes¬ 
sional  literature.  First  of  all,  it  points  up  the 
fact  that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  much 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  science  of  nu¬ 
trition  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of  the 
body  and  to  the  health  of  the  individual. 
Secondly,  it  is  a  technical  analysis  of  nu- 
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tritional  deficiencies  as  they  relate  to  gtxxl 
health  and,  indirectly,  to  good  eyesight.  The 
author  explains  that  patients  exhibiting  eye 
pathology  may  be  suffering  from  vitamin  de¬ 
ficiencies  and  require  not  only  advice  as  to 
change  of  diet,  but  prompt  and  adequate 
vitamin  therapy  to  correct  such  deficiencies. 
Dr.  Yudkin  qualifies  these  facts  with  technical 
data  concerning  specific  ocular  manifestations 
which  have  been  cured  by  adding  Vitamin  B 
complex  to  the  diet. 

Vitamin  A,  too,  assumes  an  important  role 
in  the  physiology  of  vision.  Investigations 
have  indicated  that  ocular  distress,  such  as 
severe  burning  and  itching,  and  excessive 
dryness  of  the  eyes  in  malnourished  patients, 
may  be  alleviated  by  giving  large  quantities 
of  Vitamin  A. 

Night  blindness,  a  symptom  which  has 
been  found  in  a  number  of  eye  diseases,  prin¬ 
cipally  retinitis  pigmentosa,  has,  according  to 
some  patients,  been  alleviated  by  means  of 
vitamin  therapy,  but  clinical  investigations  do 
not  corroborate  this  claim.  The  author  states 
further,  however,  that  although  this  condition 
is  not  definitely  due  to  a  vitamin  deficiency, 
the  patient  should  receive  the  benefit  of  vita¬ 
min  therapy  either  for  its  sp)ecific  effect  or  as 
a  supplement  to  other  treatment. 

Dr.  Yudkin  tells  us  that  it  is  evident,  from 
the  practice  of  ophthalmology,  that  the  eye 
and  its  adjunct  parts  may  be  affected  when 
other  parts  of  the  body  are  subject  to  changes 
in  structure  and  function  as  a  result  of  im¬ 
proper  nutrition  and  hygiene.  The  ocular  le¬ 
sion  or  disturbance  is  to  be  treated  locally  with 
recognized  therapy,  and  simultaneously  it  is 
important  that  a  well  regulated  diet,  supple¬ 
mented  with  the  essentials,  be  utilized  if  a 
restoration  of  function  of  the  eye  is  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  On  the  other  hand,  when  changes  take 
place  in  the  tissue,  such  as  in  cases  of  optic 
atrophy  and  matured  cataracts,  no  complete 
restoration  to  normal  should  be  expected  by 
any  form  of  vitamin  therapy,  applied  extern¬ 
ally  or  internally. 


Since  this  paper  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  the 
role  of  vitamin  therapy  in  ophthalmology,  it 
undoubtedly  will  provoke  much  discussion, 
this  being  a  topic  of  interest  in  professional 
circles.  Whether  or  not  these  findings  reflect 
definite  conclusions,  there  is  no  denying  that 
Dr.  Yudkin’s  paper  is  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  field. 

— Carmela  E.  Palermo 


DR.  NEWEL  PERRY  HONORED 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Awards  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  have  chosen  as  the  recipient  of 
the  1948  award  (a  Gold  Medal  and  Scroll) 
Dr.  Newel  Perry,  of  Berkeley,  California, 
who  retired  recently  as  Director  of  Advanced 
Studies  in  the  California  School  for  the  Blind, 
with  which  school  he  had  been  associated 
continuously  since  his  first  appointment  in 
1911,  as  supervising  teacher  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  (at  which  time  the  school 
was  a  department  of  the  Institution  for  the 
Education  of  the  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind). 
The  award  will  be  presented  at  a  banquet  to 
be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  14,  during  the 
week  of  the  annual  convention  of  the 
A.A.W.B.,  in  St.  Paul,  Minnesota  (at  the 
Hotel  Lowry,  July  12  through'  Julv  is). 

Dr.  Perry  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  and  his  many  friends  will  be  happy 
to  know  of  the  honor  to  be  paid  him.  Any 
of  them  who  would  wish  to  be  present  for 
the  occasion  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  15 
West  i6th  Street,  New  York  ii,  N.  Y. 

The  Outlook  has  received  this  news  just  as 
it  is  going  to  press,  but  a  later  issue  will  in¬ 
clude  additional  information  with  reference 
to  Dr.  Perry’s  many  contributions  to  work  for 
the  blind.  A  brief  biographical  sketch  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Outlook^  for  November,  1947. 


THE  SUGGESTION  BOX 

By  the  Technical  Research  Department 


Bathroom  Scales.  A  bathroom  scale  which 
lends  itself  to  adaptation  for  touch  reading 
has  finally  been  located,  and  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  manufacturer  to 
supply  the  scale  dials  before  assembly  for 
embossing.  Known  as  the  Health-O-Meter,  it 
has  a  3V2  inch  dial  scaled  to  100  pounds. 
The  pointer  revolves  three  times  to  indicate 
a  weight  of  300  pounds.  The  dial  is  black, 
with  sharp,  white  figures  and  graduations, 
and  braille  dots  are  placed  at  each  five 
pounds,  double  dots  at  each  ten.  Zero  is  at 
six  o’clock  and  the  pointer  moves  clockwise. 
The  reading  does  not  change  as  weight  is 
shifted  on  the  platform,  so  that  one  can  easily 
crouch  to  read  the  indicator.  The  platform 
is  8*4  by  II  inches,  and  the  scale  is  ii  by  16 
inches.  Heavy  cast  iron  body,  white  enamel 
finish.  Platform  covered  with  black  rubber. 
Hardened  steel  pivots  and  bearings.  Zero 
adjustment  knob  above  dial.  Will  be  shipped 
express  collect  on  receipt  of  payment. 
Shipping  weight,  24  lbs.  .  .  .  $13.75. 

Electric  Alarm  Clock.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  adapt  an  electric  alarm 
clock  for  touch  reading.  The  model  chosen 
was  a  General  Electric  unit  with  a  4  *4  inch 
diameter,  housed  in  a  round  ivory  plastic  case. 
Dots  around  the  surrounding  bezel.  Alarm 
hand  on  same  axis  as  hour  and  minute  hands. 
Brown  face  with  white  markings.  Operates 
only  on  alternating  current — 60  cycles.  Post¬ 
paid  .  .  .  $4.00. 

Hand  Drill  Guide.  An  attachment  known 
as  a  vertical  drill  positioner  is  a  partial  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  age-old  problem  of  holding  a 
hand  drill  straight.  This  consists  of  a  clamp 
which  holds  an  L-shaped  rod  above  the 


handle.  From  the  rod  a  ball  is  suspended  so 
as  to  barely  miss  the  end  of  the  stock.  If  the 
hand  is  held  so  that  the  ball  rests  inside,  one 
can  easily  determine  in  which  direction  the 
drill  leans.  Of  course,  as  drilling  proceeds,  the 
hall  swings  around,  but  after  each  half  dozen 
turns,  the  operator  stops  briefly  for  a  check. 
In  contests  between  blind  people  using  the 
positioner,  and  seeing  people  using  standard 
procedures,  the  results  were  tied.  This  kit  fits 
Miller  Falls  No.  94  hand  drills  or  the 
equivalent.  Postpaid  .  .  .  $1.50. 

Needle  Threaders.  The  Edwards  Needle 
Threader,  which  is  just  coming  out,  appears 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  like  to  do  fine 
sewing,  for  it  is  designed  to  take  the  needles 
which  are  too  fine  for  most  people  to  thread 
with  the  wire  loop  threaders.  Specifically,  it 
is  intended  for  needles  from  No.  9  to  No.  5 
On  sizes  7,  8  and  9,  the  coarsest  thread  which 
should  be  used  is  No.  40,  and  thread  as  fine 
as  No.  80  has  been  used  satisfactorily.  On 
needles,  size  5  or  6,  from  24  to  40  thread 
may  be  used. 

The  threader  consists  of  a  small  plastic  case 
with  a  hole  in  the  front  of  the  top  edge,  so 
shaped  that  it  automatically  aligns  the  needle 
in  such  a  way  that  a  steel  hook,  operated  by 
a  metal  strip  protruding  from  the  back  edge 
of  the  threader,  may  be  pushed  through  the 
eye  of  the  needle  into  a  slotted  opening  on 
the  front  edge.  The  thread  can  then  be  laid  in 
the  slot  and  pulled  lightly  against  the  hook 
which  is  then  pulled  back  by  means  of  the 
metal  strip,  pulling  the  thread  through  the 
eye.  If  the  thread  is  near  the  end  where  it 
lies  in  the  slot,  the  needle  is  pulled  a  few 
inches  above  the  threader,  and  the  metal 
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■  I  strip  is  pushed  in  again  to  release  the  thread 
I  from  the  hook  which  acts  as  a  brake  and 
pulls  the  short  end  out  so  that  you  have  a 
[  single-threaded  needle.  If  the  middle  of  the 
thread  touches  the  slot,  the  metal  strip  is 
I  pushed  in  as  soon  as  the  needle  clears  the 
I  threader,  giving  a  double-threaded  needle. 
People  vary  in  the  speed  with  which  they 
develop  a  knack  of  operating  this  threader 
efficiently.  The  one  point  to  guard  against  is 
using  a  larger  needle  than  it  will  take.  An¬ 
other  point  to  watch  is  ascertaining  that 
there  are  no  crumbs  in  the  hole.  These  can 
be  removed  by  blowing.  The  metal  strip 
should  always  be  pulled  out  before  the  needle 
I  is  inserted,  and  the  needle  should  be  checked 
after  the  metal  strip  has  been  pushed  in  to 
make  sure  that  the  hook  has  passed  through 
the  eye.  Size  i  by  %  by  *4  inch.  Post¬ 
paid  .  .  .  15^^. 

Crochet  Thread  Markers.  Mr.  Otis  Robb, 
of  Higbee,  Missouri,  is  now  making  metal 
thread  markers  for  crochet  cotton.  These  have 
two  tabs,  like  certain  types  of  paper  fasteners. 
Order  direct  from  Mr.  Robb,  specifying 
colors  desired.  The  price  is  ten  cents  each. 

Chime  or  Repeater  Watches.  One-minute 
F  repeater  watches  are  again  available  and  may 
be  secured  from  Tiffany  &  Company,  727 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City.  These  are 
;  housed  in  nickel-plated  cases  and  are  priced 
I  at  J72.00  each.  When  a  button  is  pressed,  a 
system  of  bell  signals  informs  the  user  of  the 
I  time  to  within  a  minute.  The  salesman  re- 
I  ports  that  the  company  usually  has  about 
i  three  on  hand. 

Enchanting  Playground.  The  March  issue 
of  Woman’s  Day  carried  a  description  of  a 
j  playground  which  may  be  interesting  to 
many  who  have  contact  with  blind  children. 
It  would  be  cheap  to  imitate  on  a  small  scale, 
and  should  prove  effective  in  attracting  seeing 
playmates  as  well  as  in  stimulating  activity 
on  the  part  of  the  sightless  youngster, 
j  It  consists  of  short  lengths  of  walls  of  dif¬ 
ferent  heights  and  at  different  angles,  logs 
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mounted  so  that  children  can  use  them  for 
horses  or  for  balancing,  sewer  pip>e  to  crawl 
through  but  anchored  so  that  it  will  not  roll 
over  on  anyone,  short  flights  of  steps  that 
lead  to  low  ledges  without  any  specific 
meaning.  There  is  even  a  length  of  wooden 
railroad  track  for  balancing.  The  need  of 
children  to  use  their  imagination  to  convert 
playthings  into  other  playthings  is  beautifully 
met  in  this  unusual  playground,  and  it  cer¬ 
tainly  adapts  itself  to  the  needs  of  blind 
children. 

A  Cheaper  Cake  Cutter.  One  of  the  boys 
thought  the  cake  cutter  which  this  depart¬ 
ment  handles  cost  too  much,  so  he  made  him¬ 
self  one  out  of  a  piece  of  aluminum  which 
he  shaped  and  sharpened  for  the  purpose. 
Unless  it’s  for  company  dinner,  this  looks 
like  a  perfectly  satisfactory  substitute  which 
others  might  like  to  copy. 

Writing  Inkprint  On  A  Braille  Slate, 
William  Taylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  wonders 
how  many  others  have  worked  out  his  solu¬ 
tion  to  leaving  notes  for  friends,  addressing 
cards  and  letters,  etc.  He  uses  the  top  half 
of  his  braille  slate  as  a  guide  for  printing 
letters.  He  has  one  of  the  six-line  pocket 
slates  which  take  exactly  a  4  by  6  filing  card. 
Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  inkprint  capi¬ 
tals  could  quickly  learn  to  write  in  this 
way.  In  fact,  the  slight  indentations  on  the 
sides  are  a  great  improvement  over  the 
earliest  square  letter  guides  of  St.  Clair  and 
Braille.  By  using  cardboard,  the  effect  of  the 
depressions  on  the  bottom  half  of  the  slate 
is  counteracted. 

Note  On  Prices.  The  question  of  prices 
has  come  up  from  time  to  time  and  it  appears 
that  many  people  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  policy  is  to  secure  as  good  a  discount  as 
possible  from  the  retail  price.  Unfortunately, 
since  many  of  the  items  are  “fair  traded,” 
which  is  to  say  that  dealers  must  ordinarily 
sign  contracts  preventing  resale  at  less  than 
the  fair  trade  price,  the  manufacturers  have 
requested  that  price  reductions  not  be 
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stressed  in  these  columns.  On  an  item  priced 
at  $4.25,  the  saving  is  $1.75,  plus  postage. 
Another,  priced  at  $1.65,  offers  a  saving  of  85^^. 
The  25ff  items  could  usually  be  bought  locally 
at  the  same  price,  but  in  this  case,  discounts 
are  eaten  up  by  postage  on  individual  ship¬ 
ments.  Even  where  considerable  modification 
is  needed,  the  price  is  usually  below  the  out¬ 
side  retail  price.  An  exception  is  the  chess  set 
which  requires  a  great  deal  of  work  to 
modify.  Each  man  of  one  color  has  to  be 
polished  after  the  points  have  been  ground 
off;  escutcheon  pins  must  be  set  into  the 
rooks  of  the  opposite  color;  aluminum 
washers  are  placed  on  the  white  squares; 
grommets  are  set  into  each  hole  and  each 
one  must  be  anchored  in  place.  The  chess 
set  costs  $2.00  on  the  market.  This  depart¬ 
ment  charges  $2.50. 

Sum  Jim  Pens  Discontinued.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  rescinded  permission  to  pass  on 
discounts  on  this  item,  so  it  has  been  dis¬ 
continued.  Search  is  being  continued  for  a 
pen  of  similar  quality. 


CHANGES  IN  THE  DIRECTORY 

Page  32 — Oahu  Association  of  the  Adult 
Blind.  Mrs.  Helen  G.  Nawaa  is 
the  Acting  Secretary  and  the  ad¬ 
dress  is  P.  O.  Box  2177,  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Page  33 — Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Boise,  Idaho.  Harold  Taylor  is 
Supervisor,  Bureau  of  Services  for 
the  Blind. 

Page  48 — The  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind, 
49  Franklin  Street,  Boston  10, 
Mass.  Reverend  John  J.  Connolly 
is  no  longer  with  this  organization. 
Reverend  Thomas  J.  Carroll  is  now 
Director. 

Page  62 — Services  for  the  Blind,  State  Board 
of  Control,  Lincoln,  Neb.  Harry 
L.  Hines  is  now  Supervisor. 


THE  OVERSEAS  BLIND 

The  following  letter  may  be  suggestive  to 
other  superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind: 

The  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind 
Jacksonville,  Illinois 
March  23,  1948 

Dear  Mr.  Irwin: 

Our  school  is  planning  a  card  party  on 
Friday,  April  9,  for  the  benefit  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  Europe.  In  this  manner  we  expect 
to  raise  our  quota  of  the  funds  to  be  used  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind, 
Inc.,  for  the  purchase  of  braille  writers,  braille 
slates,  embossed  books  and  other  equipment 
destroyed  by  the  war. 

We  are  very  glad  to  cooperate  and  to  use 
our  energy  and  facilities  to  aid  in  this  most 
worthy  project,  especially  since  the  needs  (rf 
the  blind  children  of  Europe  are  not  being 
provided  for  by  any  other  agency. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

L.  J.  Flood 
Acting  Superintendent 


TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE  A.A.W.B. 

Those  who  have  not  yet  requested  hotel 
accommodations  at  St.  Paul  are  urged  not 
to  postpone  this  matter  since  the  hotel  al¬ 
ready  has  a  heavy  advanced  booking  and 
cannot  guarantee  to  take  care  of  last  minute 
reservations. 


FERRIS  T.  WENTWORTH  DIES 

Mr.  Ferris  T.  Wentworth,  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  died  suddenly  on  Wednesday, 
April  21.  His  death  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
the  Commission  and  to  the  blind  of  the  State. 
Mr.  Wentworth  is  survived  by  his  widow  and 
a  daughter,  living  at  71  Wardman  Road, 
Kenmore,  New  York. 


BULLETIN  BOARD 


Arl(ansas  School  for  the  Blind — The  contract  for 
the  construction  of  a  plant  for  the  Colored  School 
for  the  Blind  and  Deaf  has  been  let,  the  new 
building  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  September 
of  this  year.  It  will  be  constructed  of  hollow  tile 
and  brick  and  will  contain  sufficient  space  for  a 
well-rounded  educational  program  for  both  the 
colored  blind  and  deaf.  Separate  dormitories  are 
planned  for  each  group,  as  well  as  classrooms, 
dining  rooms  and  vocational  shops.  It  is  hoped 
that,  upon  the  completion  of  this  new  unit,  more 
of  the  colored  blind  and  deaf  children  of  the 
state  will  attend  school.  With  both  of  the  present 
old  plants  for  the  colored  filled  to  capacity,  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  conduct  an  active  campaign 
to  get  more  of  the  colored  children  to  attend  school. 
The  new  plant  will  house  at  least  seventy-five 
children  as  well  as  provide  living  space  for  em¬ 
ployees. 

Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind — Peter  J.  Salmon, 
executive  director  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  has  announced  the  expansion  of  the  services 
of  the  Home — with  particular  reference  to  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  recreation.  In  all,  226  blind  men 
were  employed  during  1947  through  the  services 
of  the  Home.  New  departments  are  the  Vocational 
Institute,  an  independent  training  center;  and  a  new 
Recreation  Center  (the  old  Apollo  Club). 

John  F.  Brady,  Major  Rtd.,  U.  S.  Army,  blind 
representative  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
of  Brooklyn,  is  taking  a  leave  of  absence  for  the  next 
several  months  to  work  with  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association  in  setting  up  their  new  rehabilitation 
program. 

Brady  went  to  the  Industrial  Home  in  September, 
1946,  to  fill  the  post  of  placement  agent  i  nthe  Voca¬ 
tional  Department.  Before  the  war.  Major  Brady  was 
a  successful  executive  in  a  national  finance  corpora¬ 
tion.  He  was  binded  just  prior  to  the  closing  stages 
of  World  War  II  in  the  fighting  around  Munich. 
With  a  war  record  to  be  proud  of.  Major  Brady’s 
decorations  include:  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze  Star, 


the  Purple  Heart  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster,  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Theater  Ribbon  with  four  battle  stars,  and  a 
pair  of  decorations  awarded  by  France — the  Croix 
de  Guerre  and  the  Fourragere. 

Jefferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. — 
The  Jefferson  County  Association  for  the  Blind,  for¬ 
merly  located  at  113  Park  Place,  Watertown,  New 
York,  has  moved  its  headquarters  to  321  Prospect 
Street  in  the  same  city.  The  new  location,  to  be 
known  as  the  Florence  E.  Hall  Memorial,  was 
willed  to  the  AsscKiation  by  Miss  Hall,  a  teacher  in 
the  Watertown  school  system  for  forty-three  years. 
Miss  Hall’s  own  vision  was  greatly  impaired  for 
some  time  before  she  died,  and  her  own  handi¬ 
cap  intensified  her  interest  in  the  work  being  done 
by  the  Association. 

Kentucl{y  School  for  the  Blind  Alumni  Associa¬ 
tion — ^Kentucky  now  has  two  state  organizations  of 
the  blind,  the  Kentucky  Association  of  Blind  Stand 
Operators  and  the  Alumni  Association  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  School  for  the  Blind. 

The  Alumni  Association  strives  to  promote  the 
social,  economic  and  general  welfare  of  the  blind 
throughout  the  state.  Some  of  its  recent  achieve¬ 
ments  have  been  securing  the  enactment  of  a  law 
pertaining  to  business  enterprises  for  the  blind,  the 
publication  of  a  news  bulletin  in  both  braille  and 
inkprint,  the  presentation  of  class  rings  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senior  class  of  the  Kentucky  School  for 
the  Blind  and  the  sponsoring  of  numerous  social 
functions.  * 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  at  the  school  this  year  01# 
June  12  and  13.  • 

North  Dakota  State  School  for  the  Blind — Since 
1938,  the  State  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Bathgate, 
North  Dakota,  has  entered  six  pupils  in  the  Pembina 
County  divisional  spelling  contests,  and  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  all  six  have  won  first  places. 
Three  of  them  were  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
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division  and  won  gold  medals.  The  others  were  in 
the  lower  grades  and  received  blue  ribbons.  This 
year,  Amelia  Dorr,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gustav  Dorr,  of  Hazleton,  tied  for  first  place  in 
the  third  and  fourth  grade  group,  and  Joyce  Hoffa, 
daughter  of  Earl  Hoffa,  of  Fargo,  was  first  in  the 
fifth  and  sixth  grade  group.  For  this  achievement 
great  credit  is  due  to  their  teacher.  Rose  Samuelson. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School — The  Missis¬ 
sippi  legislature  recently  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$400,000  for  the  construction  of  a  school  for  the 
Negro  blind  and  the  renovation  of  the  school  for 
the  Negro  deaf.  For  many  years  blind  Negro  pupils 
have  been  educated  at  Piney  Woods,  and  it  is  en¬ 
couraging  that  the  state  is  accepting  greater  respon¬ 
sibility  for  their  training.  Increased  facilities  should 
induce  a  greater  number  of  the  parents  of  such 
children  to  send  them  to  school. 

Texas  State  Commission  for  the  Blind — ^This  or¬ 
ganization  has  added  five  new  staff  members  this 
year. 

Miss  Betty  Grace  Pugh,  formerly  employed  by 
the  Tennessee  Eastman  Corporation,  has  filled  the 
{X)sition  of  Specialist  in  Workshops  and  Home  In¬ 
dustries.  Miss  Pugh,  a  graduate  in  textile  engineering 
at  Texas  Tech  in  Lubbock,  was  supervisor  of  the 
physical  testing  laboratory  in  the  acetate  yarn  de¬ 
velopment  department  when  she  worked  with  the 
Eastman  Corporation  in  Kingsport. 

Mrs.  Clessia  Harp  has  recently  been  employed 
by  the  Commission  to  take  over  the  job  of  home 
teacher  in  Fort  Worth.  Mrs.  Harp  is  a  native  of 
Kansas  and  received  her  degree  in  sociology  from 
Wichita  University.  For  two  years,  as  an  itinerant 
home  teacher  in  that  state,  she  covered  fifty-two 
counties.  Now  she  and  Molly,  her  dog,  are  render¬ 
ing  home  teacher  services  to  the  home-bound  in 
the  Fort  Worth  area. 


Miss  Julia  Lawson,  now  Supervisor  of  Indu 
and  Home  Teachers,  was  formerly  a  home  tc 
in  Austin.  She  is  a  graduate  in  journalism 
Louisiana  State  University. 

Anastasio  Valon  has  been  employed  as  Plao 
Counselor  in  District  6  which  has  its  office  in  < 
Christi.  Mr.  Valon,  a  graduate  of  the  Texas 
for  the  Blind,  was  employed  by  the  Dr. 
Bottling  Company  before  assuming  his 
duties. 

Victor  Countz,  former  placement  counsefcj^J 
Corpus  Christi,  is  now  rehabilitation  counsi 
District  3  which  has  its  office  in  Dallas. 
Russellville,  Arkansas,  Mr.  Countz  moved  to  Te 
at  an  early  age,  graduated  from  the  Texas 
for  the  Blind,  and  received  a  degree  in  p 
education  from  Texas  University. 


Utah  Commission  for  the  Adult  Blind — The 
mission  has  received  $175,000  from  the  Legis 
for  the  erection  of  a  State  Center  for  the  Blin^j 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  a  grant  of  $22,500  for  the 
chase  of  a  building  site.  The  L.  D.  S.  Chun 
which  about  eighty-three  per  cent  of  the  bli 
Utah  are  members,  has  appropriated  $15,000  to 
sist  in  the  purchase  of  the  land.  A  suitable  1( 
has  been  found  and  construction  will  soon 

The  Center  will  be  upon  a  through  street, 
blocks  from  Main  Street.  It  will  house  the  wc 
shops  in  a  separate  building;  and  will  also 
salesrooms,  offices,  classrooms,  and  a  large 
torium  for  social  and  recreational  activities. 

The  present  Center,  a  remodeled  church,, 
been  occupied  for  twelve  years  but  is  now  too 
for  the  Commission’s  services.  It  is  also  i 
hazard  and  is  not  adapted  to  industrial  and  r( 
tional  pursuits.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  pr< 
location  will  eventually  be  encroached  upoiii 
industrial  and  business  enterprises,  making  it 
undesirable  and  unsafe  part  of  the  city. 


